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16 to 60 


The outstanding argument for the use of the 20th Century 
Quarterly in your school is of course that it presents the 
most thorough and the most interesting treatment of the 
International Uniform Lessons published anywhere. The 
men who make the Quarterly are scholars, and they also 
have the knack of writing in an interesting fashion. 


But there is a point in favor of your adopting this 
Quarterly in your school, that is of a practical nature. It 
is adapted to the use of all ages from 16 to 60. That is, 
your entire school, with the exception of the earlier grades 





up to first year Intermediate, can use The 20th Century 
Quarterly. This means that its makers have faith in the 
intelligence of youth. Young people 16 years of age can 
appreciate good lesson literature fully as well as adults. 
They prefer it to namby-pamby, small-boy material. 
Have faith in your high school young people, and order 
the Quarterly for all grades—from 16 to 60. 


It is not too late to order this Quarterly for the current 
Quarter. Wire your order! 
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EDITORIAL 


T LAST, the preposal to do something decisive about 
war has become a vital issue in international diplo- 
macy. Our state department has taken a long time 

prepare a response to M. Briand’s gesture of last April 
offering to sign a solemn 
agreement with the United 
States renouncing the use of 
war “as an instrument of 
blicy” between the two nations. But Mr. Kellogg has made 
teply which is worth waiting for. He strikes a chord of 
€ cordiality and wisdom. In a note delivered to the 
ench ambassador on the day of our going to press, the 
etary of state offers not alone to enter into a pact with 
ance “renouncing war and condemning it,” but to extend 
pact to other nations as well, “thus perfecting among 
the powers of the world an arrangement heretofore sug- 
sted as only between France and the United States.” In- 
fad of a bilateral treaty, Mr. Kellogg proposes a multi- 
eral treaty, and he concludes his note with the offer to 
operate with France in the drafting of such a treaty 
hich, he says, the two nations would then jointly offer to 
her nations for their signatures also. At last it begins to 


ir. Kellogg Goes 
I. Briand One Better 



















appear that the machinery of outlawing war has been set 
in motion. Except for Senator Borah’s resolution in the 
United States senate, the effect of which is to declare the 
outlawry of war to be the peace policy of America, M. 
Briand’s offer of last April was the first official gesture in 
history in the direction of the renunciation of war. The 
Borah resolution not yet having been pressed to a vote, the 
Briand proposal, which pointed in the same direction, has 
kindled special ardor and zeal among peace workers, be- 
cause it has been assumed that M. Briand would not have 
spoken had he not been sure of the backing of his govern- 
ment. Here, it was felt, we were dealing with an authori- 
tative peace proposal. Mr. Kellogg’s note, to be sure, lifts 
the original Briand proposal from the status of a special 
arrangement with France to an arrangement which the 
United States declares it will enter upon with all the na- 
tions of the world. Thus the Kellogg proposal points defi- 
nitely toward the goal to which the Borah resolution looks. 
And if it finally takes form in a treaty from which such 
confusion and dangerous provisions as, for example, com- 
pulsory arbitration or the attempt to define an “aggressor” 
are rigidly excluded, there is ample ground for believing that 
the nations will have set their feet in a path which leads 
in a quite different direction from any which they have yet 


trod. , 


Will France Accept the 
Kellogg Offer? 


HAT ATTITUDE may we expect France to take to 

the Kellogg modification of M. Briand’s original 
offer? That remains to be seen. But the proposal to ex- 
tend the treaty to other nations beside France is an acid test 
of M. Briand’s motive in making his original proposal. On 
the whole, it may be said that opinion in the United States 
and elsewhere has regarded the French proposal in the 
most generous way. But there has been a sort of whispering 
current of interpretation which chose to see in the offer a 
bid for a specially favored relation between the United 
States and France. We have been reminded of the failure 
of France to secure the triple alliance with England and the 
United States against Germany to which Mr. Wilson agreed 
at Paris. And we have been told that France in offering 
to sign a treaty of eternal peace with the United States was 
not actuated by a genuine peace motive, but by her desire 
to get half a loaf in lieu of the whole loaf which Mr. Wil- 
son failed to deliver. M. Briand desired to make sure of the 
35 
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special goodwill of American in the event of another war 
with Germany, it was said. It was added too, that such a 
special display of friendship would be no disadvantage to 
France in negotiating a settlement of her debt to the United 
States. In all this cynical whispering the better mind of 
America has taken no stock. All schools of peace thought 
have united to acclaim the Briand proposal as a sincere 
gesture toward the abolition of war. And all our peace 
groups have worked together ‘to persuade Washington that 
there was almost a unanimous public opinion asking for a 
favorable response to M. Briand’s challenging offer. That 
response has now been made. From the standpoint of world 
peace it is far more significant than were it a simple ac- 
ceptance of the proposal for a bilateral pact. It opens the 
door toward the universal outlawry of war. We do not 
see how France can reject the larger ideal which Mr. Kel- 
logg, following Senator Borah’s suggestion of last April, 
has now put fairly before her. If M. Briand is unable to 
accept it, or if he accepts it with such conditions and pro- 
visions as will make it unacceptable to the United States, 
it will confirm the cynics in their interpretation of his origi- 
nal motive and put the present government of France in a 
most unfavorable light. We prefer to believe that by the 
time these lines are read it will be known that the path is 
clear for these two great nations to sit down together and 
write a treaty renouncing war which they can jointly offer 
to the rest of mankind. 


The Opportunity 
At Havana 


Y THE TIME this issue of The Christian Century 

reaches its readers President Coolidge plans to be well 
on his way toward Havana. There he will open the sixth 
Pan-American conference. The delegation from this coun- 
try will be headed by Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, and will 
include Mr. Henry P. Fietcher, former ambassador to Mex- 
ico and Chile, and now to Italy; Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, 
ambassador to Mexico; Mr. Noble Judah, ambassador to 
Cuba; Mr. Oscar W. Underwood, former senator; former 
Judge Morgan J. O’Brien; Mr. James Brown Scott, secre- 
tary of the Carnegie endowment for international peace ; 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Leland-Stanford uni- 
versity and chairman of the institute of Pacific relations; 
and Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director general of the Pan-Ameri- 
can union. Here is surely the strongest contingent that the 
United States has sent to any international conference for 
a long time. Mr. Coolidge’s act in leaving the country in 
order to participate in such a gathering has but one parallel 
—the journey of President Wilson to the Paris peace con- 
ference. Nothing has been omitted that could be done to 
convince the states of Latin America of the importance 
which the United States attaches to this conference, and of 
its desire that the issues now tending to undermine the good 
relations between this country and its southern neighbors 
shall be talked out in the presence of as competent represen- 
tatives as can be found. The last session of the Pan-Ameri- 
can conference, held in Chile in 1923, increased rather than 
diminished the misunderstanding between the United States 
and the Latin republics. It is evident that much opinion in 
South America fears that this may happen again at Havana, 
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for many important newspapers in Buenos Aires and San 


tiago have been proposing a postponement. But the United 
States insists that the conference be held according to sched. 
ule. It is to be hoped that this insistence is based on the 
belief that the American program, when disclosed at Ha 
vana, will make an end to suspicion and open a new period 





of mutual understanding. 


Toward the Codification of 
International Law 
S we have said before, this Havana conference is likel 
to do more harm than good if the President does no 
take there some specific and radical proposals for readjust 
ment in the interpretation of the Monroe doctrine. With 
campaign under way in Nicaragua, and military occupation 


established in Haiti and Santo Domingo—to say nothing 


of the Platt amendment hanging over the very state in whid 
the conference meets—the mere recitation of the pious d 
sire of America for peace and brotherhood in this hemi 
phere will have little effect save to deepen the suspicions 0 


our Latit; brethren. What they seek is some earnest of the 


intention of the United States to deal with them as equa 
The best opportunity which the Havana conference w 
afford for this purpose will be in consideration of the sec 
ond item on the agenda: “Matters of an inter-America 
juridical nature.” A commission of jurists met in Rio 4 
Janeiro last year to study methods for the pacific settlemen 
of international disputes, together with means for the s 

ing of uniformity in commercial, maritime and other form 
of law. The report of this commission will come before th 
Havana conference. By a little wise handling this repo 






may easily be made the basis for a consideration of the posg 


sibility of a Pan-American union of states with legal an 
political interests transcending the present organization wit 
its cultural emphasis. It is the contention of the Latin state 
that future tranquillity in this hemisphere depends on th 
readiness of the United States to act in concert with, rathe 
than in disregard of, the other American republics. An 
this requires, according to the Latins, a free discussion 0 
actual political difficulties in these Pan-American gathering 
If there could be a genuine codification of law—which sure 
should include the law covering such matters as interve 
tions and debt collections—the basis for this future politi 
cal cooperation might quickly be found. 


Finding the Causes of the 
Colorado Coal Strike 


S TEMPERATE and convincing a statement as 
have seen of the causes which have produced t 
present strike in the Colorado coal fields is the report adopte 
by the Weld county ministerial association of that state. Thi 
is the county in which occurred the bloodshed at the Colut 
bine mine on November 21. Within a few hours after th 
horror the ministerial association had an investigating co 


mittee in the field, and it is the report of this committe 


which the association has unanimously adopted and given 
the world. The committee points out the part which t 
public and the mine operators played in allowing conditic 
to reach the point which they had reached when firing b 
gan. It calls the principal grievances of the miners ju 
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Their wages have run from $5.25 to $5.75 a day in Colo- 
rado, with an annual total in the neighborhood of $1,100. 


ScheGi The ministers rightly think this “in a country as prosperous 
on thei as America inexcusably small for so hazardous an employ- 
at ment as mining.” In Wyoming and Montana, neighboring 
period states in which the United Mine Workers of America are 

organized, the daily wage is on the $7.75 Jacksonville scale, 

while in the unorganized states of Utah and Arizona the 

committee reports it to be from $1.25 to $1.75 a day higher 

than in Colorado. The investigating ministers seem to have 
s likely little use for the Industrial Workers of the World, who lead 
oes nom this strike, but they are clear in their conviction that the 
adjust strike has been caused by conditions in the industry rather 
With @ than by the sort of organization which the miners have 
pationgy joined. And it is anything but a pretty picture that the re- 
nothing port draws of the way in which the state’s industrial com- 
1 whic mission refused to hear the men’s grievances before violence 
ous del was committed. There is some consolation to be found, in 


hemisi™ the midst of this industrial tragedy, in the way in which 


ions of this entire ministerial association has been able to pierce to 
- of thag the essence of this dispute, together with the clear expres- 
equals sion of the Christian gospel of social justice which they have 
ice wil incorporated in their report. 

the sec : 

merical What Are We In For 

Rio din Nicaragua? 

tlemer IVE DESTROYERS are steaming for Hampton Roads, 
e secu to provide a thousand more marines with the fastest pos- 
r form@sible transportation to Nicaragua. Evidently the 1,500 ma- 















fines now stationed there, together with the larger Nica- 
faguan national guard which they have armed and trained, 
mare hard pressed to maintain control of the country. Fight- 
ing which ushered in the new year was described as “the 


on witibiggest battle participated in by American troops since the 
in state@iworld war.” It appears that the announcements of pacifica- 
| on th@ition which followed the trip of Colonel Stimson last summer 
|, rathe@were somewhat premature. It is six months since the ma- 


s. At 
ssion ¢ 
hering 
‘h sure 
ntervet 
e poli 


rines fought off the attack of General Sandino on the town 
of Ocotal. So terrible were the casualties inflicted on the 
@ Nicaraguans in that engagement that the American authori- 

ies dropped Sandino out of consideration. The liberal party, 
der which he had been fighting, repudiated him, that be- 
ing the only way by which it could gain permission to nomi- 
mate a ticket in the coming elections, which American troops 
will supervise. Congratulations were extended to the Wash- 
ngton administration that, having slipped into an unpleasant 
situation, it had cleaned things up so quickly. Even if the 
methods employed had been a bit high-handed, the results 
attained were thought to have justified the means used. But 
ow this complacency is shattered. General Sandino is no 
ugitive, but in action at the head of a formidable force. Fur- 
ihermore, he is attacking in January just a few miles from 
here he was attacking last July. That victory has not even 
ucceeded in moving him far, let alone eliminating him. The 
pfficial communiques issued at Washington consistently re- 
er to Sandino as a bandit, and the fiction is to be imposed 
bn the American public that the marines are pouring into 

icaragua in order to put down banditry. But the same 
ommuniques comment on the fact that the Sandino forces 

e better armed, better drilled, better led, and in larger 
humber than ever before. The actual fact is that the United 
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States has set up a puppet government in Nicaragua which 
can only be maintained by marine bayonets, and that this 
general whom we would exterminate as a bandit is, in the 
eyes of such of his countrymen as resent the American in- 
tervention, their last patriot leader, fighting with his back 
to the wall against overwhelming odds. The fighting in the 
Philippines began in much the same way, and it took three 
years to bring it to an end. 


Law Does Not Make Military 
Training Compulsory 

HE OPINION editorially expressed in these pages a 

few weeks ago to the effect that no federal law requires 
military instruction to be compulsory in any college and that 
land-grant colleges, such as the University of Wisconsin, 
which have made military training optional have not in any 
sense “broken faith” with the government, receives con- 
formation from high sources by statements quoted in a 
pamphlet entitled “Militarizing Our Youth,” issued by the 
committee on militarism in education. In 1923 the secretary 
of the interior wrote: “Instruction in military tactics is ob- 
viously a requirement on the states as are the other branches 
which are mentioned (in the Morrill Act of 1862). It does 
not appear, however, from the federal legislation that the 
instruction in military tactics is any more obligatory on the 
individual student than is instruction in agriculture or me- 
chanic arts.” 
wrote: “A land-grant college, by changing its course in mili- 
tary training from a compulsory to an elective course, would 
not suffer any diminution in the appropriations that it now 
receives from the United States government under any of 
the acts of congress providing aid for such institutions.” In 
as much as the administration of Morrill funds and the over- 
sight of the land-grant colleges so far as concerns the dis- 
bursment of these funds and the accounting for them are 
vested in the department of the interior, the opinion of the 
secretary is a ruling of high authority. No secretary of the 


In 1927 the present secretary of the interior 


interior, so far as we know, has ever given a different opin- 
ion. And the war department, whatever may be its interest 
in having compulsory military training continued, does not 
attempt to support it by any different interpretation of the 
law. The secretary of war, John W. Weeks, referring more 
particularly to the national defense act of 1916, amended in 
1920, wrote in 1924: “The national defense act does not 
make military training compulsory at any of the institutions 
which receive the benefits authorized by the act. So far as 
the war department is concerned it is optional with the 
authorities of the school, college or university whether mili- 
tary training shall be an elective or a compulsory course in 
the curriculum.” 


Bringing Pressure to Bear 
On the Colleges 
ET THE ENTHUSIASTIC friends of the R. O. T.C., 
and some of its members, seem to consider it treason to 
oppose that compulsory feature of military training which the 
secretaries of the interior and of war assert is not required 
by law. At Ohio state university a student pastor and re- 
serve chaplain was recommended for dismissal by the R. O. 
T. C. commandant for stating his disapproval of compulsory 
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drill. The regents of the University of Nebraska issued a 
statement, after three student pastors had cooperated in a 
movement to have drill made optional, urging the churches 
which supplied religious workers to the institution to “select 
only those who will cooperate with the university authorities 
in maintaining the policies of the school.” Opposition to com- 
pulsory drill was one of the reasons for forcing out the Y. M. 
C. A. secretary at the University of Georgia. A lieutenant- 
colonel in the army wrote to the president of Oklahoma uni- 
versity warning him against a coming speaker who was to 
speak in opposition to compulsory drill and urging him to 
curtail such “pernicious activities.” The unsuccessful resort 
to similar tactics of suppression at the Colorado school of 
mines has already been fully reported in these columns. The 
argument for compulsory military training is summed up 
concisely in this paragraph from a little book which, in 
moderate tone, attempts to say all that can be said in favor 
of the present program of education in military tactics, 
“Every Man a Brick,” by Merritt M. Chambers : “The argu- 
ment in behalf of the continuance of military science as a re- 
quired subject is so simple as to admit of very brief state- 
ment. In order to have more than a very small percentage of 
all students enrolled in any subject in a college curriculum, 
it is necessary to make the subject one that is required for 
all students at some time during their college career. If mili- 
tary science is a desirable subject at all and if it ought to be 
taken by all male students, then it is fairly obvious that it 
must be retained as a required subject if the ideal is to be 
reasonably nearly attained.” Brief and simple as that state- 
ment is, it might be made still briefer. If military science is 
to be taken by all male students, it must be made compul- 
sory ; otherwise they won’t take it. That is the whole truth 
of the matter. So many students realize the worthlessness 
of it, both to themselves personally and to the country for 
purposes of “national defense,” that they simply won’t take 
it unless they have to. 


Why Organized Labor 
Falters 


RGANIZED LABOR was never in higher favor in 
() this country than it is just now. That does not mean 

that it is accepted by all employers or even by any 
large number of them. It means only that the enmities are 
less sharp, that strikes are fewer, that denunciations of 
unions as radical, socialistic and dangerous have come to 
have a hollow sound, and that labor leaders are listened to 
with an increasing measure of respect. Under Mr. William 
Green’s administration the American federation of labor is 
pursuing a constructive policy, seeking cooperation with em- 
ployers, settling jurisdictional disputes, and cultivating the 
understanding and favor of public opinion. 

The day of the strike and inter-union jurisdictional con- 
flict is not over. In certain centers, such as Chicago, there 
have been examples of both in late months that make it dif- 
ficult for friends of the labor movement to defend the move- 
ment at large against the disrepute brought upon it by local 
rabid and unprincipled partisans. The time has come when 
the friends of labor have a right to demand that the national 
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organizations disavow the roughs who use gunmen’s meth. 
ods and denounce the guerrilla-like policy of local leader 
who involve the whole movement in shame. Labor can main. 
tain the right to strike all the more securely by excommuni- 
cating those who put that right in jeopardy through abus 
of it. The right to strike is dependent, in the last analysis 
upon public opinion, and labor leaders would do well to kee 
the record clear of inexcusable violence or they may finé 
public opinion lining up with the injunction judge in the bat. 
tle they are now inaugurating to curb the injunction evil. 

Labor may pay too great a price for the increasing favor 
it is now gaining. If there were nothing more involved than 
wages, hours and comfortable working conditions, then 
winning of collective bargaining and trade committees would 
be the last goal of the movement. With labor recognized a 
a bargaining factor, negotiation could be trusted to work ouf 
as nearly a square deal in relation to wages and hours as th¢ 
hit and miss conditions of competitive enterprise permit. Bui 
such a goal reaches no farther than an acceptance of the 
present capitalistic, so-called competitive order, and limits 
the status of labor to that of wage earning merely. 

Under such a conception labor might ignore the general 
public and enter into arrangements with industrial businesg 
that would hold up the consumer. One slogan of the ming 
leaders in the present coal strike is “charge enough for ca 
to pay the wage scale.” That may be temporarily justifiable 
when the wage-earner faces an industry in chaos, but if 
adopted as a permanent basis for the coal business such 
policy would not only mean paying a half-million miners 
full wages for half-time work, but compelling coal consum 
ers to pay mine owners indefinitely dividends upon hun 


dreds of millions of capital that worked only half-time agg s 


well. So that a program which is justifiable when a greaf 
host of wage-earners and their families face disaster, and 
may be excused as a war slogan, as a permanent poli 

would simply make the entire industry semi-parasitic. Thé 
employer cares little as to how high wages are or how short 
hours are if the cost can be charged up to the consumer, but 
since it is itself the chief consumer, labor, even if it had ne 


,moral scruples, could not afford thus to rob Peter to pa 


Paul. 

The consumer has already largely lost such protection as 
competitive enterprise and the free working of the laws of 
supply and demand once gave him. Competition has beet 
effectually nullified by trusts, monopolies, syndicates, inter 
locking directorates and “gentlemen’s agreements.” Th 
farmer alone is left without effective ability to control and 
gauge his production in such a manner as to prevent an over 
production that spells near-ruin. Industry is in at least the 
initial stages of an engineering process that takes account of 
enterprises as a whole; for labor merely to enter the ranks 
of that business manipulation which thinks only in terms of 
price and production would only mean its ultimate absorp§ 
tion into the heartless economy of dollar making. 

The labor movement is something infinitely greater that 
an organized demand for better wages and hours; it is 4 
great human movement on behalf of the fourth estate—a 
effort to lift the toiling millions fully up and out of that s@ 
cial stratification which began in slavery and which to thi 
day makes property legally of superior consideration. 

The signs are abundant that there is a playing down, i 
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dominant labor leadership today, to the prevailing mentality 
of babbitry, one-hundred percentism and red baiting. 
Mathew Woll keeps his high office in the civic federation 
with all its record of Easleyism ; employers associations and 
chambers of commerce do not shout more raucously with 
undiscriminating denunciations of radicalism than certain 
union manifestos. Many labor leaders vie with the lords of 
capitalism in their devotion to high tariffs, and worship at 
the political shrine of “the greatest secretary of the treasury 
since Hamilton” ; the apostles of military preparedness have 
been in higher favor in A. F. of L. councils of late than 
have the apostles of peace, and the list of labor leaders 
whose salaries and scale of living compare favorably with 
those of the highly-paid managers of capitalistic enterprise 
grows apace. 

That labor unions do suffer from the wild and impractical 
efforts of extremists who parade as radicals is undeniable, 
but one is impressed quite as much with the undiscriminat- 
ing denunciation of reds by the orthodox unionist as by that 
of the orthodox one-hundred percenter in the chamber of 
commerce, which is to say, not at all. Used by labor lead- 
ers, this is simply a cheap and easy way to meet the charge 
that labor itself is radical and to gain prestige with a 
thoughtless public. 

When the rank and file of the unions demand “wholesome 
beer” and join in the claque of the hundred percenters, this 
may be excused as due to the mental limitations of men who 
have been denied the boon of education and a more discrimi- 
nating culture, but when resourceful leaders promote both 
these things the discerning friend of labor has a right to 
suspect that there is either a lack of vision or a deliberate 
stooping to demagoguery for the sake of playing safe. A 
leadership with the vision of real statesmanship would speak 
more in terms of world-wide peace and of humanity, of a 
true rather than a pseudo-patriotism; it would seek to edu- 
cate the rank and file in an economics that goes deeper than 
protective tariffs and Mellonism ; it would not leave the shal- 
low demand for “wholesome beer” without a challenge on 
behalf of household economy, labor efficiency and social re- 
form, and it would practice more vicariousness in its leader- 
ship than is implied in ten and fifteen thousand dollar sal- 
aries, paid largely from the dues of wage-earners whose 
incomes are from ten to ‘fifteen hundred dollars a year. 

Organized labor’s greaiesi danger today is not from the 
old opposition which sought to deny it the right to organize, 
though that opposition, belated and bourbonized as it is, is 
not yet dead ; its greatest danger lies in its growing strength 
and respectability. It is a great gain when the underprivi- 
leged become prosperous and socially respectable, but it is a 
greater loss when, having gained these desirable boons, they 
join the privileged orders and lose their passion for social 
progress in a smug and orthodox let-well-enough-alone sort 
} Of attitude. There are whole trades not yet organized in 
America, and these furnish a vast depressed class; there are 
the millions of Negro workers who, whatever union resolu- 
tions may declare, are still effectively denied union member- 
ship, relegated to the ranks of workingmen available for the 
Open shop and made potential strike-breakers ; there is the 
whole heartening and promising experiment in cooperative 
enterprise ; there is the undeniable demand for shop organi- 
zation and for industrial unionism; there is the growing 
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interdependence of political and industrial life, and there 
are the increasing opportunities for cooperation in the inter- 
national ranks of labor. If the organized American labor 
movement fails to produce a leadership characterized by a 
statesmanship able to envision the situations made manda- 
tory by these larger issues it will fail as a human movement. 

Organized labor has won practically every gain made by 
labor since the industrial revolution began. Its aim should 
be, of itself, to bring a social revolution equal in its gain for 
humanity to that brought by the industrial revolution. That 
thing it cannot do unless it challenges the whole regime of 
capitalism by offering, as steps in social progress, a program 
of fraternal cooperation without the dogmas of Marxism, 
an application of the principles of democracy to industrial 
organization, a ringing challenge to laissez faire and the 
whole system that rests on profits first, and a contribution to 
an era of world peace wrought out on the basis of humanity 
first. This it cannot do by becoming orthodox, socially re- 
spectable, bureaucratic, and a mere factor in a capitalist 
society. Capitalism is only a phase in social progress; it is 
no more permanent than was feudalism. The rise of the 
third estate put an end to feudalism; the rise of the fourth 
estate should profoundly modify capitalism by inaugurating 
an era of industrial democracy and cooperation. Leadership 
in this direction belongs to labor. 


Youth and Missions 


HE TRAVELER to the recent Student Volunteer 
convention at Detroit took with him at least five ques- 
tions: To what extent is the missionary enterprise 
being freed from the control of traditions established by the 
western imperialistic state? Can the so-called social gospel 
which has emerged with the passing of authoritarian dogma 
among the progressive churches of the west authenticate 
itself in dealing with the spiritual problems of the rest of 
the world? Have the missionaries begun to make the read- 
justments in their thinking demanded by the conclusions of 
the young discipline of comparative religion? Does the mis- 
sionary enterprise realize the ethical betrayal involved in its 
protection by the modern military state? Is the new mis 
sionary leadership and the new missionary himself, intellec- 
tually, as well as spiritually, prepared to mediate the Chris- 
tian contribution in the solution of contemporary interna- 
tional problems? Other questions were undoubtedly in the 
mind of many an observer of that great gathering, but 
these five must have been common to al! those with any 
sense of the changing situation now confronting and chal- 
lenging the missionary movement. 

On all but one of these points, the traveler must have 
gone away from Detrcit reassured. There was no attempt 
to assert that the problems enumerated have been solved. 
Indeed, it was declared again and again that they have not 
been solved, and that no immediate solution lies in sight for 
most of them. But it was clear that the problems are per- 
ceived, their importance acknowledged, and that such wis- 
dom and strength as the present missionary leadership pos- 
sesses is being turned to their solution. The one question 
which cannot be answered with equal assurance is the last 
one. Is the new missionary fit for his new mediatorial task? 
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So far as the evidence at Detroit went, it can be said that 
there is every indication that the men and women already 
in mission work are consciously dedicating themselves to 
this task with an ever-increasing proficiency. But there was 
little indication that there are many recruits ready to follow 
in this task whose preparation or viewpoint fits them for its 
exactions. 

The Detroit convention, more than all the church gather- 
ings of the last three or four years, marked the passing of 
the old missionary leadership. The faces of the presiding 
officers and of the committee in charge of the program were 
new faces. Dr. John R. Mott was present, but only to de- 
liver a single address. Mr. Eddy spoke and Dr. Robert E. 
Speer spoke, but neither held the commanding position 
which they have in times past. There was no Bishop Mc- 
Dowell, no Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, no Robert P. Wilder. 
Secretaries of the mission boards were conspicuously ab- 
sent. It appears, however, that while the older leadership 
is passing, the newer has hardly yet appeared. There were 
a few Americans put forward to speak. Some of these were 
missionaries ; some were persons who have become familiar 
to students through recent service in the Student Volunteer 
movement itself. But for the new note of leadership which 
the convention managers were obviously seeking they turned, 
interestingly enough, to an English Quaker, Doctor Hodg- 
kin, an Anglican, Doctor Holland, a Scotch Presbyterian, 
Doctor Mackay, a Canadian, Doctor Roberts, and a Chinese, 
Doctor Wei. 

Detroit marked also the passing of old missionary ideas. 
There was drama in the moment when Sherwood Eddy fi- 
nally and publicly repudiated that famous war-cry: “The 
evangelization of the world in this generation.” No one 
challenged him; no one attempted to maintain that what is 
still needed is—to use the Eddyian phrase—‘“a Paul Re- 
vere’s ride across the world.” The problem of missions has 
become, in the thinking of the speakers at Detroit, the prob- 
lem of world christianization. And this new phrase con- 
tains all the social, economic and political implications that 
the most advanced prophets of a comprehensive gospel have 
been preaching since the days of Rauschenbusch. The un- 
christian acts and attitudes of so-called Christian nations 
were frankly admitted to be the great hindrances in the path 
of the missionary. Gunboats on the Yangtze were conceived 
as more inimical to the establishment of the rule of God 
among men than idols in temples along that river’s banks. 
Indeed, the gunboats were mentioned again and again, and 
we do not recall*having heard the idols mentioned at all. 

Moreover, it was clearly recognized that there is a prob- 
lem involved in the assurance with which a westerner un- 
dertakes the exportation of Christianity from an unchris- 
tian environment. Returning to the questions with which 
this review opened, it can be said that on the evidence of 
the magnificent program provided at Detroit the mission- 
aries are rapidly readjusting their thinking; that the social 
gospel finds its highest expression and greatest power in the 
missionary enterprise now developing ; that the ethical diffi- 
culties implicit in the relation between the missionary and 
the state which insists on covering him with a military pro- 
tection are keenly sensed, and that the wrestle with these 
difficulties has begun. 

But Detroit was also a warning that the missionary enter- 
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prise is in peril of failing to secure a future personnel fit 
to undertake its duties. In the news columns of this issue 
the special correspondent of The Christian Century speaks, 
as a matter of reportorial interest, of the failure of the stu- 
dent audience at Detroit to understand or to sympathize 
with the point of view expressed by many of the speakers, 
It is suggested, in the same connection, that this apparent 
chasm between platform and the audience may have been 
due to a false impression given by the articulate members of 
the audience. This much at least must be said, that of the 
students who spoke in the numerous discussion groups in 
which expression was encouraged, or of those who proposed 
questions to the speakers in the open meetings, a clear ma- 
jority—one is tempted to make the expression much stronger 
—gave expression to an aggressive, uncritical, and aston 
ishingly naive fundamentalism. 

These students still think in categories which resolve re- 
ligions into “true” and “false”—there being but one t 
one—and the whole task of the Christian missionary is, to 
them, the preaching of a magical Christ as a means of sayv- 
ing otherwise lost mortals from eternal punishment. If the 
articulate portion of the Detroit delegates is any criterion 
there are recruits without limit in view for the requirements 
of the literalistic, fundamentalist, and generally obscurantis 
missions which still thrive on many continents. But there 
was no sure promise at Detroit that the missionary enter 
prise represented on the platform had made itself under 
stood by the student generation to which it was speaking, of 
that it had in view reinforcements who can be counted upor 
to carry its present advance to new victories. 

Detroit, then, gave the observer a divided impression. In 
so far as what found expression on the platform represent 
the missionary enterprise in the phase it has now actual 
reached, the evidence was cause for great rejoicing. But is 
so far as what went on in the discussion groups represent 
the outlook on the future, the evidence was cause for pro 
found concern. Detroit, if it signified anything, signified 
the advance that the concept of Christian missions has madé 
in very recent times. But it likewise signified the danger i 
which the enterprise stands. The students who were mos 
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sponded to a missionary appeal that has already lost it 
vitality. What this means as to the future policy of th 
Student Volunteer movement is abundantly clear. A v 
must be found by which the interpretation of missions whid 
was given utterance at Detroit may be echoed and magnifiet 
on all our college campuses, until the student whose equip 
ment fits him to understand and deal with this mode 
world sees in the missionary adventure his supreme oppo 
tunity for life service. 













Old Men at the County Infirmary 


N A DULL gray cloud of time, 
The old men sit and wait— 
Shadows of disillusion— 
Naked of grace, stripped and spent 
By the squandered years, 
Old, helpless and not wanted, 
They sit and wait. 
FLORENCE CROCKER COMFORT. 
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ruled the reason of their age, and then quietly disappeared 
to take their places with the silent and ruined monuments 
of the past. Though our science is, in comparison with 
them, but an infant, nevertheless, to a growing body of 
thinkers, it already reveals signs of decay and ultimate dis- 
solution. These prophets of evil include names like Hume, 
Pierce, James, Schiller, Ward, Haldane and McDougall, 
whe either boldly declare that inductive science has already 
been discredited or else charge it, in varying degrees, with 
agnosticism, skepticism and pessimism. This overthrow of 
an intellectual dynasty exercising until recently such abso- 
lute sway over the mind of western civilization, is one of 
the most striking episodes in the history of human thought. 

Somewhere in melodramatic fiction a tale ought to be 
found in which a forlorn and persecuted, but beautiful and 
fascinating young princess, arrayed in the simplicity of 
truth and virtue, flees from her persecutors who wish to 
make her a nun, and takes refuge in the castle of Strong 
Mind. When her pursuers attack the castle her protector 
rides boldly forth and engages them, leaving the lady safe 
in the stronghold. But while he battles valiantly for the 
teedom of the heroine, she arouses the castle guards to jeal- 
busy, leads in unseemly carousals, and finally sets the castle 
on fire so that it is well nigh ruined past repair. The tale 
illustrates the state brought about by science’s taking up the 
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st its religious foes, and finally awakening only to find 
= hat this same evolution is the cause of that fatal dissolu- 
‘OF Pion which has overtaken modern mechanical materialistic 
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tience in the last half century. 


unger ill PURE SCIENCE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 

re MOS To quiet any possible anxiety of readers fearing a revolu- 
had “fon in fact as well as in thought, we hasten to say that ap- 
lost lied science with its manufacturing, transportation, com- 
“4 “Wuunication, and other wonders of our age, is not for a mo- 


ment threatened by the impending debacle of pure science. 
' are entirely separate and quite different. That is pat- 
intly indicated by the two lists of names giving the most 
prominent leaders in each realm: one list including Aristotle, 
ileo, Descartes, Kepler, Newton, Lamarck, Darwin, 
ey, De Vries, Bateson, Kelvin, Faraday, Lodge, Mach, 
Poincaré, etc.; and the other including Da Vinci, Watt, 
ptephenson, Morse, Field, Beil, Whitney, Fulton, Howe, 
estinghouse, Burbank, Edison, Steinmetz, etc. The 
tcond list of applied scientists contains many men who did 
ot know the first principles of pure science. Consequently 
hventions will go as merrily after pure science has perished 
S they did before it was invented. Cars will run, ships 
» fly and dive ; telephones, telegraphs and radios will hum 
nd sing ; electric lights turn night into day, and mechanical 
aves labor for our ease and comfort whether we name 
nem electrons or Calibans. 
Pure science, as everybody knows, is not a hodge-podge 
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Has Evolution Betrayed Science? 


By Arthur Holmes 


of magic, superstition, alchemy, astrology and common 
sense, but an organized body of consistent knowledge. Being 
organized it has a plan, which came from the fertile imagi- 
nation of René Descartes, that brilliant inventor of analytic 
geometry, in the seventeenth century. Inspired by his be- 
loved mathematics he conceived the idea of organizing all 
possible human knowledge after the pattern of geometry, in 
the form of an intellectual pyramid built up of ideas or 
propositions, with one grand, all-inclusive idea at the top 
and all subordinate ideas connected with it by logical con- 
nections. His method of filling that pyramid with knowl- 
edge having proved insufficient, the inductive method was 
borrowed from a contemporary of Descartes, Sir Francis 
Bacon. That method begins with innumerable facts and 
draws from them theories, truths, laws and principles. The 
movement proceeds from the complex to the simple, and 
organizes our knowledge into a system at once simple and 
sublime. 

The vision of all knowledge organized upon such a sim- 
ple and comprehensive plan caught the imagination of sci- 
entists and many of them wrought long and patiently upon 
the realization of the ideal. Galileo, Kepler, Brahe, New- 
ton and others stand out among the pioneers, and they were 
followed by a host of able physicists, chemists and astron- 
omers. Their labors were crowned with that series of tri- 
umphs which have so gloriously enriched our age by giving 
us the most complete body of knowledge about the world 
man has ever had. 


THE REAL WORLD 


To make the knowledge thus garnered true, it must cor- 
respond bit by bit to a real world. The image of that 
world, scientists borrowed from the skies. 
omy, the mother of all sciences, they took the hint and made 
all things consist of microscopic, solar systems of material 
particles called variously molecules, atoms, protons and elec- 
trons, all moving according to the principle of causality, or 
by cause and effect. For this science describing the motions 
of a material world, three claims have been long made: 
first, it is absolutely true in that its facts are obtained by 
observation and its laws describe real motions ; secondly, it 
can predict with perfect fidelity natural events far in the 
future ; thirdly, it is supremely simple. These claims, until 
recently, were not seriously disputed. The accuracy of sci- 
entific measurement is the marvel of experts and its power 
of prophecy the wonder of lay minds. 

So much for the world as it is. Science conquered it and 
brought it under the sway of law. But how did the world 
get here? That interesting question which no doubt arose 
to trouble the primitive medicine man and still lives to irri- 
tate modern priests, also occurred to the inventor of our 
modern science. Descartes, who suggested that if we de- 
sire a simple solution to the problem we might assume that 
everything in the world grew out of a single seed; only he 
hastened to add, because he was a faithful son of the Ro- 
man church, we know very well that they did not! Here, 
then, in that mind which imagined the ideal of modern sci- 
41 
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ence, was conceived the theory of modern evolution. 

The further intimacy of the two was brilliantly illustrated 
in that first theory of modern evolution propounded about 
1800 by Pierre Simon La Place and called the nebular hy- 
pothesis, which is taught in all our high schools and colleges 
and accepted without murmur or dissent by many of our 
most devoted church members. It affirms that every phys- 
ical object in the world got here by the original motion of 
particles of matter, or star-dust, infinitely small, scattered 
throughout space. By Newton’s laws of motion, the parti- 
cles attracted each other, rushed together in space, formed 
rotating masses like our sun, which cooled and threw off 
smaller masses making planets, which in turn cooled, hard- 
ened and formed among others our earth, with all its boun- 
teous wealth and beauty, swinging its way in the heavens 
with its sisters. 


MECHANICAL UNIVERSE 


Here then was the first promising product of that modern 
mechanical science which aspired to describe the world as 
it is now and to tell also by mechanical means how it arrived 
here. It showed how, without the intervention of mind, our 
material world is controlled and how it came into being. The 
heavens that so long declared the glory of God were now 
silent about his handiwork. When Napoleon called La 
Place’s attention to the absence of the Deity, the author 
replied: “Sire, I have no need for such an hypothesis!” 

But with this magnificent victory secured, the ambition of 
mechanical science was merely whetted to further efforts. 
Before it lay the animate world, intricate and manifold, a 
world of plants and animals in which design seemed to be 
plainly evident. Naturally that challenge could not go un- 
accepted, and the keen imaginations of many biologists 
labored to solve the problem of bringing living things into 
being by the use of matter and laws of motion alone. In 
about half a century this final triumph was achieved through 
Darwin’s theory of evolution by struggle for existence. 

The doctrine is too well known to demand elaboration. 
It was essentially mechanical. Both plants and animals 
always and everywhere are characterized by that kind of 
motion called “struggle for existence.” To that they owe 
their varieties. For each new plant and animal comes into 
the world with organs different from and like their parents’ 
equipment. If the new organs aid in the struggle for life, 
the individual prospers, lives long, leaves a large progeny 
and dies happy; if not, the unhappy possessor of adverse 
powers is killed off by inimical physical environment, and 
leaves few or no offspring to mourn his losing fight. Thus, 
all good traits are preserved and accumulated from genera- 
tion to generation simply by the interplay of physical forces. 


DEFEAT OF SCIENCE 


Everywhere the new doctrine was proclaimed by the 
outlooks on the scientific watch towers as the long sought 
for completing link in the mechanistic scientific chain. The 


vision of Descartes now stood realized in outline. Rising 
on its two columns, the physical and biological sciences, the 
triumphal arch was joined in mid-air by the keystone of 
organic evolution. Nothing more was needed except the 
painstaking work of many scholars to fill in the details. 
But the hour of triumph was the moment of defeat. As 
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evolution completed science, so evolution defeated it. For 
criticism vast and vigorous broke upon the new doctrine. 
It seized upon organic evolution and gripped Darwinism by 
the throat. For that doctrine had secured its first necessary 
“variations” in individuals by saying they were “germinal 
variations,” or happened “by accident” in the egg or seed, 
“survived” if helpful, and thus passed on to heirs and 
assigns. But, as De Vries pithily put it, it is not the sur- 
vival, but the arrival of the fittest that we are interested in, 
How did mechanistic evolution explain the origin of new 
traits and organs? 

In a very simple manner. It said that nothing is new. 
Everything always existed. From the foundation of the 
world each and every being is contained in the seed of the 
world, literally contained therein, rolled up, involved in 
such a manner that its appearance on earth is a simple un- 
rolling, or evolution of what was already rolled up inside. 
A chick, for example, is contained wholly and complete in 
all parts within the germ of the egg, but in size so infinites- 
imal that the most powerful microscope cannot see it. When 
it hatches, it simply enlarges till it breaks its shell and comes 
forth. The process is like the swelling of a bit of gelatin 
when placed in water. Things grow but never develop. This 
doctrine, now so preposterous, was and is now a corollary 
of mechanical science, and therefore the old evolution was 
adopted and heartily defended, and is yet surreptitiously 
upheld by some who do not see its implications. 

But the theory was so utterly at variance with the com- 
mon sense of mankind that, in spite of its adaptability to 
mechanism in general, it was soon opposed and vigorously 
contested by the doctrine of epigenesis affirming that novel- 
ties do arise. Its patron, Dr. William Harvey, discoverer™ 
of the circulation of the blood, urged that new individuals 
grew by developing life organs, shapes, sizes, colors, feel- 
ings, memories, imaginations, reason, all of which were 
brand new in the world, and could not by any ingenious de- 
vice of scientific imagination be traced back solely to antece-J% 
dent mechanical motions of material particles. When a new 
species, variety or individual arises, its appearance is not ang, 
sillusion, but a fact. It is new. It cannot be explained by 
the interplay of molecules, atoms, electrons or protons mov-™, 
ing according to the laws of physical necessity. 


CREATIVE EVOLUTION 


The new doctrine, in spite of some opposition, gained 
more and more converts until now it is well established in 
the forms of “Creative Evolution,” Henri Bergson, 1911; 
“Realms of Ends,” James Ward, 1907; “Emergent Evol 
tion,” Conway Lloyd Morgan, 1922, supported indirectly 


by others who see purpose in nature, like Paul N. Coss# 


mann, Empirische Teleologie, 1899; and E. A. Singer, Jr. 
“Mind as Behavior,” 1923. Thus both design-theories and 
creation-theories have come back to us; purified, it is trut, 
of their old deistic attributes, but containing within them 
the essential demand that Mind shall have a place in the 
world it creates, maintains and operates. 

The shock felt by the whole structure of mechanistic 
science under the impact of the new evolution is hard to esti- 
mate. First of all, the much boasted certainty of science, its 
certainty that its descriptions correspond to reality, is much 
damaged. For if evolution is true, then no description of # 
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developing world can remain true for a moment. Because 
no description of a roaring river, or of a football struggle, 
ran be true, for conditions have changed before the descrip- 
ion is uttered. 
But science never did really possess certainty. Pyrrho, the 
ncient Greek showed that. David Hume repeated it in 1739; 
. Stanley Jevons reiterated it again in 1872; and Karl 
Pearson has re-reiterated it in 1892; and now literally doz- 
of voices are added to the chorus. The voice of science 
sounding its certainty is like the voice of the nightingale 
inging in early American poetry. Both are myths and 
ways have been. A developing and changing world merely 
dds difficulties to the already overburdened task of gaining 
tainty by sense perception. The new difficulties added 
0 the old were enough to cause science’s claims to absolute 
th finally to collapse. In its new phase, science substi- 
es probable knowledge, or belief, for the old dogmas. 
Karl Pearson, quoted above, has worked out this theory 
of probability very fully in his “Grammar of Science.” 


THE UNEXPECTED 


The second blow dealt to the old science struck at its 
prophetic power. Even in a changing world prediction was 
onceivably possible. Three observations on the path of a 
omet tell what orbit it will follow and when it will return, 
f ever—all providing, however, that the comet moves uni- 
ormly in the future as it does now. But suppose some 

w factor arises—a new star suddenly comes into being? 
Dr what if, as Sidgwick suggested, the moon should sud- 
lenly acquire a free will? Who then could predict an eclipse 
ith any certainty? 

The new creative evolution introduces into the world just 

h unexpected novelties. Therefore, the new criticism of 

ientific prophecy does not reaffirm what has always been 
mnown—that men cannot always predict the future because 

I the facts involved cannot be known. On the contrary, 

insists most emphatically that it is theoretically and abso- 
utely impossible for science to predict the future with 
tire certainty. “One could not foretell the emergent char- 

er of vital events from the fullest possible knowledge of 
psycho-chemical events only,” says Morgan. He thus ef- 
ectually demolishes that favorite subterranean retreat built 
p of atoms and electrons with their concealed motions in 
yhich the hard-pressed scientist heretofore sought sanctu- 
whenever his prophetic power was challenged by the 
aprice of weather or stock-markets, the vagaries of love 
the vicissitudes of fortune. Confronted with such will- 
ul facts he hid his impotency under the pious sigh: “Ah, 
we could but know all the facts!” Mutations, or sudden 
Manges in organic life, have destroyed that refuge by as- 
gning new organs to free-will creation which cannot be 
redicted though every material fact of the universe were 
mown beforehand. 

The third assault upon mechanistic science touches it in 

vital spot. It attacks its reason for being. For science 

not merely knowledge, but organized knowledge. Modern 
rience is not merely organized, but organized according to 

Specific plan in a particular way. Its truths are gathered 
y the inductive method, which proceeds from the com- 
x to the simple. The whole essence of our modern science 
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is its simplicity, an attribute that shapes its whole outline 
and that enters into every one of its constituent parts from 
its facts to its most general laws. 

Further, science is said to be true because it pictures faith- 
fully the real world. If science itself is simple, and yet 
part by part true because it is a true and perfect copy of that 
world, then the world must be simple. And so mechanical 
science always insisted. For it, the real world is made up 
of particles of matter which move as if they collide con- 
tinually with each other. All changes are thus ultimately 
reducible to simple collisions. The moving particle is the 
cause; the move, the effect. The relation is causal. The 
law describing it is the principle of causality, the primary 
principle of all science. Thus does science in its simplicity 
reflect the world in its simplicity. 
Truth. 

But evolution has always pictured the world as develop- 
ing from the simple to the complex, from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity. That truth alone should give us pause. For 
both science and the world seem to be fan-shaped, but 
point in opposite directions. But, added to this, the new 
creative evolution repudiates the theory that novelties arise, 
as if particles of matter mechanically collide, or mechanically 
act upon one another at a distance. Instead of events and 
things arising like a tree branching from a single trunk, all 
composed of the same wood, they rise like inventions of 
creative imagination. 

The three claims of science have been examined and a 
negative verdict must be rendered on each count. Mechanis- 
tic science is not true, it cannot be simple and still describe 
the actual world, and it cannot predict with absolute fidelity. 
How serious these criticisms are, remains to be seen. 
alone can tell. 


The correspondence is 


Time 


A NEW KNOWLEDGE 


All the wreckage is traceable to evolution. When me- 
chanistic science adopted into itself that new theory of 
development with its germ of life, it began its own destruc- 
tion. For that germ of life, like a’ chick in a shell, expanded 
until it broke through the materialistic mold into which men 
had been pouring their knowledge of reality. Or, to change 
the figure, the idea of life lodged like a seed in the crevices 
between the stones of the arch of triumph binding together 
physical and biological sciences, sprouted, grew, expanded, 
until it thrust apart the two pillars, and we now have tele- 
ological sciences dealing with life, and ateleological sciences 
dealing with inanimate matter, and the mechanistic science 
which once promised so happily to embody fully the ideal 
of Descartes now lies broken and shattered in ruins. 

On those ruins a new system of knowledge is already 
arising. It is not mechanical, but purposive, frankly a prod- 
uct of man’s constructive imagination urged into activity 
by his desires. The old dogmas of causation, of conserva- 
tion of energy, of matter, and “truth,” and power of predic- 
tion have all been swept away. The new system breathes 
with life and liberty, promises adventure, is sustained by 
faith, hope and love, resorts to prayer, provides a world of 
goodness and beauty and religion, and calls upon men every- 
where to enlist as coworkers with God in completing an un- 
finished world. “Le roi est mort; vive le roi!” 





What the War Did to My Mind 


By Frederick W. Norwood 


traordinary suddenness. I see now that this was due 
largely to the location of my life and to my absorp- 
tion in other things. 

Australia, the land of my birth and upbringing, is cradled 
in the distant Pacific ocean, and her history has been pecu- 
liarly free from military struggle. It was found by ex- 
plorers, not conquered by soldiers. Since Trafalgar there 
had been no menace from the sea. Inland there had been 
no concerted opposition from the aboriginal tribes. Empti- 
ness, fire, flood and famine had been the only barriers to 
the white man’s occupation. Save for three sporadic expedi- 
tions—to the Sudan, to South Africa and to China—there 
had been no military call upon Australian youth. War was 
not in our thoughts except as a matter of historical remini- 
scence, enswathed in glory and chiefly demonstrative of the 
right and might of Great Britain. 

We had been nurtured in unquestioning loyalty to the 
empire. So in the right was England sure to be that it 
scarcely occurred to us to think of her as other than the 
attacked party, the defender of the rights of mankind. After 
one gasp of amazement, the resources of Australia were 
thrown freely into the scale on the side of the mother land. 
My heart and my conscience were among them, inconspicu- 
ous but sincere. I saw the young men of my church go into 
camp and overseas, and gave them my blessing coveting 
They were the champions of right and of 


Te GREAT WAR broke upon my mind with ex- 


their privilege. 
Christianity itself against the sinister godlessness of Ger- 
many. Nietzsche, von Bernhardi and Treitschke, illumined 
by the flames of hell, were the expressions of the German 
spirit. With others I prayed and preached for the over- 
throw of a nation that had run amuck. 


STRAINED CONCERN 


A long time passed before I could myself go to the front. 
It was a period of intensive reading and deep meditation, 
with shocked sensibilities and strained concern for men in 
peril far away and anxious folk at home. It was mine fre- 
quently to break the sad news of death and wounding, and 
preaching in those days was a mournful adventuring among 
broken hearts and raw-edged nerves. Still I suffered scarce- 
ly any loss of faith in the rightness of the war itself: I 
strove to think its horrors were the blood-price by which a 
better world was to be purchased. 

One’s mental processes are not obvious. Thoughts pass 
through permutations too subtle for analysis. Dark spec- 
tral doubts concerning God hovered in the mind. A con- 
stitutional melancholy, traceable perhaps to a long Celtic 
admixture of blood in my Saxon ancestry, tightened its grip 
upon me. The immense futility of human affairs filled my 
soul with resentment and pity. Inches of ground gained and 
lost again at the cost of masses of mangled lives tempted me 
to blaspheme. It was difficult to go on preaching in those 
days. I had been gifted or plagued—I have never been quite 
sure which—with a vivid imagination. When I came to 
see France afterwards, nothing struck me as unfamiliar. I 
know I had lived there since August 1914. Something in 
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my constitutional make-up had settled it for me that my 
chief interest should always be in human nature itself. |] 
never could think of movements and policies apart from 
their impingement upon man. During the war it was no 
dynasties and strategic combinations that held the field of 
my vision, but masses of men, bewildered and believing 
killing and being killed, so pitilessly opposed, so pitiab 
alike. And for what? Granted there was a what, why 
this the way? Thoughts such as these shook one’s faith in 
God or caused his iron will to seem the supreme tyranny. 


“Il FOUND MY SOUL” 


Something meanwhile was happening within my own per 
sonality. Life had not given me many chances. I was one 
of a widow’s six children. I had known poverty and thwartei 
aspirations. School had closed its portals upon me when 
was eleven years of age. I had lived my own life, deter 
mined, ambitious but withal painfully diffident. Some urg 
within me had made me a speaker ; a deep religious crisis 
made me a preacher, but I held on my way tentatively, apo 
ogetically, not sure that my equipment entitled me to au 
thority. 

In those bitter war years I found my soul. It arose i 
resentment against God and established institutions, politi 
cal and ecclesiastical, but consumed with a great pity for th 
multitudes of nameless men like myself aware of somethin 
significant within, but bludgeoned by circumstance and me 
chanised by soulless combinations. It was necessary for mg 
to go out alone into the great world and feel upon my nake 
nerves “the needles of the goading air.” I followed no 
merely the call of my country but the urge of my destin 

Then I came to France. I came seeking men. I had soake 
myself in history and in war-policies and strategies. I 
a feeling that these things tended to smother human lifé 
Somewhere in France thousands of my fellows were blu 
dering and bleeding, murdering and being murdered. 
wanted to be among them. I would even then have crossé 
the lines had it been possible and moved up and down amon 
our enemies, unnoticed but understanding. They too we 
so much like myself. It was necessary to wear khaki but 
found a way to avoid bearing rank. Some influential peop 
were willing to turn me loose among the troops, a me 
Australian among Australians. I still believed I was 
Christian, though haunted more than I could have confess 
by doubts innumerable. I did, as far as possible, cut m 
self loose from presuppositions. I brought not a single wi 
ten note of anything that I had ever previously said. I 
at least as eager that men should talk to me as that I shot 
talk to them. 


COMRADES IN ARMS 


This they did in an amazing fashion. I see them né 
through the mists of memory, uncountable thousands 
plain Bills and Harrys, khaki-clad, artist and artisan, 
and poor alike, the reckless rough “larrikin” and the fell 
whose youthful idealism was still a pain to him beneath 
soldierly harshness. I can still see, wreathed in tobac 
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smoke, those serried rows of faces. As solitary units they 
tramped beside me or sat in my billets talking over their 
affairs. Something there was that stripped away reserve in 
those strange days. Men talked as though their foreheads 
and their breasts were made of transparent glass. War-time 
































eh gave to most of us a feeling of nudity which applied to both 
- froma mind and body. There was only some elusive shadowy self, 
as nonot often spoken of, which retained a trace of shyness, but 
eld offas this half-recognized shade only hovered timidly in the 
ievingggbackground, the ruder, rougher animal part of us threw 
sitiablygmaway carelessly the conventions and refinements of easier 
aith im Here at least men got to know one another. Not perhaps 
nny. much as they thought they did, but much more than they 

normally did. There is something everlastingly elusive about 

the human soul. A man may bare his body and so far as he 
vn pergaknows how, his mind, but even then there is something 
vas on@mhidden, not only from his neighbor but from himself. Most 
:warte@mpeople who think they know men betray an amazing ignor- 


of themselves. No man utterly knows himself. 
It might be said that we seldom talked religion, but it 
ould be more correct to say we were always talking reli- 
zion. But it cannot be said too promptly or too emphati- 
cally, not religion as it is usually understood in the churches. 
I had been a minister for some ten years. I had been 
ded as more or less true to the “fundamentals.” But 
hat was said to be fundamental seemed curiously exotic 
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, politiggmder war conditions. Nine-tenths of what the churches 
for th concerned about had positively no place there. To 


ve defended it by argument would have been like defend- 
ag the Ptolemaic astronomy. As an intellectual exercise it 
ould have offered scope for dialectical adroitness but it 
nerely did not apply. 
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yar WAR-TIME RELIGION 

41 soakegy One’s mind ran through the whole gamut of theological 
;. 1 haggpnd ecclesiastical points of difference and reeled under the 
nan lifqgpnattering conviction that when life was at its acutest and 
re blued was most desperate they seemed remarkably unim- 
lered, portant. Of course one would not be so foolish as to sug- 
, crosspest that war-time psychology was either wide enough or 






tep enough to contain the whole of religious truth. It was 
dmittedly quite elemental and very near to the animal. I 
ould not wish to reduce religious inquiry or even ec- 
lesiastical forms to the scale appropriate to such conditions. 
dany times I thought wistfully of the library of books I 
d left behind and longed for a quiet day in the study, fol- 
bwing the arguments of the scholars, tracing the intricate 
xperiences of the saints, and often the longing for the old- 
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cut 
gle wri" orderly worship with its organ and choir, its prayers 
d. 1 waggtd dignified sermon was almost intolerable. 






I am bound to confess that other things being equal, I 
refer the great cathedral to the bare conventicle. I love 
he forms of worship that enshrine the aspirations of the 
ts and the sermon that is rich in literary charm and wide- 


I shot 









hem 1 ing implication. I would build greater cathedrals yet, 
sands @#e"e Organs of still greater compass, choirs trained to the 
isan, rgemacle of perfection, and I would have preachers to be 







the fellogpas of the soul and familiar with ali the many mansions 
eneath i tts abiding. Those war years did not inspire me with a 
, tobacesire to strip religion bare, or reduce theology to the three 
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R’s of primitive belief. There has been something of real 
value in the accretions of the centuries. 

But what troubled me was to find the point of contact be- 
tween religion and the toiling, moiling, fighting, floundering 
sons of man. I thought of religion as I thought of dress. 
I love the manifold variety of costume, the variations of 
fashion, the subtle interplay of color, the air of distinction 
it may confer. I am not for the universal adoption of 
Quaker gray. But there are some basic things which dress 
should always bestow, such as warmth, covering and a sense 
of decency and some expression of personality. 


THE ACID TEST 


Here was humanity shivering with cold, shamed by ex- 
posure and one seemed to have so little to offer but freakish 
millinery. Clothes should be based upon the needs of life, 
and so should religion. We were suffering from a perverted 
emphasis. We had made the accidental things to be funda- 
mental. The churches were divided upon frills and punc- 
tilios. We ministers were as Bond street costumiers would 
have been had they been compelled to transfer their stocks 
to France for the use of the troops. We lacked the en- 
vironment which alone could make them impressive. 

Like many another I had to think my way through again. 
That was chiefly what the war did to my mind. It was not 
a complete mental revolution; it was rather the application 
of an acid test to what I had already dimly acknowledged. 
To most people religion is not a useless or unattractive thing, 
but the churches seem to them to bury a few grains of 
wheat in a bushel of chaff. It is the chaff they contend about 
among themselves, it is the chaff they offer to hungry men. 

I had been brought up a Baptist. I had been led to attach 
tremendous importance to much or less water and to special 
conditions for its use. All this fell away from me as one 
casts off a heavy cloak in warm weather. I did not repudiate 
it. I had merely no use for it. I was dealing with men to 
whom I gave often the last message or the last grip of the 
hand before they went into the “line,” from which they fre- 
quently did not return. Under such circumstances such an 
ordinance was not only impossible ; it was irrelevant. Never 
again could I give it a place of primary importance. 


FAILURE OF SECTARIANISM 


I ceased to be a sacramentarian, save in the sense in which 
Jesus caused common bread and wine to be charged with 
meaning unutterable. I came to believe—and I still believe— 
that birth, marriage and death are the greatest because the 
most universal of all sacraments. I would rather that men 
perceived in them the Real Presence than in something else 
which needed to be “fenced” from the vulgar. I sought 
for the elemental in religion, holding that to be truest which 
makes the most direct appeal to all men where they truly 
live. I never found a man in whose life a woman was not a 
pivotal point—mother, sister, sweetheart, wife or child. I 
hold that religion must impinge directly upon these relation- 
ships. In my innumerable conversations I never met a man 
who was not torn and tempted between two contrary prin- 
ciples in life, one that appealed to his lower and another to 
his higher self. 

I found that all our religious sectarianisms failed to in- 
clude all the good or eliminate the bad. On the contrary they 
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often stumbled the good and sheltered the bad. They offered 
no distinctive criterion of character. By sheer force of ob- 
servation | became an inter-denominationalist, or rather 
sought for something that lay beneath them all. I saw that 
that denomination has the truest right to survive which 
most indubitably brings men to God. If they all do that, let 
them all live. Perhaps each has its distinctive approach to 
those who are keyed to its appeal. If their separatisms hinder 
this appeal may their separatisms die. There is no other 
real test of their value. 

I do not expect that Christianity will defeat, at point after 
point, the other religious faiths in the world, until there shall 
be through all the world—what there has never been in 
Christendom itself—one universal and uniform system of 
belief. But 1 do expect that more and more the Christ-way 
of living and the Christ-way of believing in God will en- 
throne itself in the common heart of man. I do not expect 
all men in our own country to become his disciples. Some 
would never pay the price. They will need further refine- 
ment, perhaps, in other spheres, in other eons before they 
can be made ready. I do not expect following Christ to ever 
be other than a girdling of the loins for resolute conflict. But 
I do expect him to retain his persistent attraction and ap- 
peal, and | am convinced that it grows stronger and not 
weaker. When we proclaim a marching Christ and not a 
static Christ, then men will more than now march after 
him. I came out of the war stripped of nearly everything, 
—but with Christ. 


THE WAR SYSTEM 


Finally I must say something about the war itself, and 
what it did to my mind. I can say no other than that it 
turned my mind against itself. I came to hate it then and 
now hate it more vehemently. 

I am not unmindful of what seems to me a fact, that for 
myself it brought me closer to reality and gave me back 
my faith, reborn amid flame. I know it has done that for 
others. But the price has been terrific and the wreckage is 
pitiful. 


All the good that ever came to any of us out of the war’ 


came by way of reaction against itself. Any man who failed 
to react against it came out of it brutalized. And there 
were enough of them, God knows! The general effect was 
not merely destructive of life but disruptive of character. 
The principal task before religion and all good causes is the 
salvaging of damaged character and the rekindling of faith 
and sane idealism. I have said that I went to the war with 
the distinct purpose of getting closer to my fellows. It was 
the personal equation that absorbed my attention. For me 
the ancient myth was exploded that war ennobles character. 
Its effect is not all bad, but it is mostly bad. I am thoroughly 
convinced that no nation can do worse for its own people 
than to put its entire manhood into modern military struggle. 

From that day to this | have wrestled, with whatever 
strength I had, against the system which drags war on its 
trail inevitably but with accelerating barbarity. It is not its 
peril that I hate, but its meanness. The only redeeming thing 
about it is that which is usually counted its greatest horror 
—the valiant self-sacrifice of men. The rest is greed, lies, 
cunning and graft. It is the most shameful barbarity in the 
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world. Its atrocious peculiarity is that the valor of it 
victims is made to consecrate it. 


A NEW REVOLT 


For these nine years I have explored every pathway tha 
promised to lead to some diplomatic balancing of interest 
which would permit of war being politely bowed outside th 
circle of civilization. I believe no longer that it will com 
that way. It can only come through a revolt of the h 
mind which will scrap most of the institutions which profe: 
to engineer peace and make the rest mere notifications of th 
decision reached. 

The people are fools if they wait for peace to be bestowe 
by those who have always thrust war upon them. The 
should simply notify their leaders that having seen througf 
the system which asks of them every now and again t 
bloody futility of their sacrifice, they have repudiated i 
and expect their representatives to give symbolic expressic 
to their decision in the few institutional forms which maj 
be necessary. When the people have made that clear, thi 
rest will be easy. 


We Are the Burden-Bearers! 


E ARE the Burden-Bearers, 
We of the bended backs ; 
We are the shackle-wearers, 
Stumbling the leaden tracks. 


We are the mountain-makers— 
Steel-girded mountains that rise 
Dwarfing the ancient Cheops, 
Into the city skies. 


We are the diggers and delvers 
Under the river roof, 
Tunneling granite highways ; 
We are the warp and the woof. 


We are the slaves of traffic 
Out where the world is new; 
We are the scouts of commerce 
Cutting the pathways through. 


We are the naked toilers 
Fronting the furnace flames ; 
We are the miracle-makers, 
Men of the nameless names. 


Molten the steel about us, 
Showering sparks overhead ; 
Selfish the masters who flout us— 
Wounded and bleeding and dead! 


Over us monuments rising— 

Ours but the stress and the strain ; 
Towers of triumph are lifted; 

To others the glory and gain. 


We are the stones of the corner; 
We the foundations of life; 
We are the Burden-Bearers 
Who carry the brunt of the strife! 
Witiiam L. Sripcer. 


















OWHERE is the demand for a change in mission- 
ary policy and emphasis more widespread and em- 
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side th phatic than in the schools for the Negro which have 
ill commmbeen established by white philanthropy in the south. Grum- 







ings and complaints have been whispered about con- 
erning the administration of these institutions for a long 
‘ime. Of recent years there have been a succession of “stu- 
fent strikes” which sometimes led to riots and which at 
times suggested the philosophy of “direct action.” At Fisk 
university and Howard university student troubies have 
precipitated a change of administration. Hampton institute 
d one strike last year, and may have still others. Even 
at Tuskegee there are rumblings of discontent. The smaller 
schools have not escaped the troubles which have come to 
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lear. thi hese Negro schools stand as a monument to the imagi- 






ation and daring of the past. In the wake of the civil war 
brave souls went south and undertook to train the liberated 
egro. Many of these men and women were dreamers who 
pected the impossible. But they made sacrifices, erected 
mbitious buildings, and gathered some quite considerable 
indowments. The Negro accepted them as angels sent from 
heaven. Negro education started as a paternalistic venture. 
ta later date Booker Washington applied his sturdy com- 
on-sense to the problem of Negro education. He sought to 
icken the Negro’s self-respect and better his economic 
ondition by training him to be a skillful workman. This 
olicy increased the comfort of the black man without an- 
agonizing the southern white man. Many have assumed 
at industrial training will solve the problem of the Negro. 














DETERIORATION OF LEADERSHIP 





In recent years both the paternalistic spirit and the in- 
ustrial emphasis of Negro education have been increasingly 
hallenged. The decline of interest on the part of northern 

ople in Negro schools has been accompanied by a deterio- 
ation in leadership. Schools that had once attracted ad- 
enturous leadership became little more than sinecures for 
red pastors. The faculties of these schools both attracted 

d developed odd personalities. These people meant well, 

t the Negro suspected that they ministered to him be- 
suse they could not make much of a place for themselves 

the white world. The necessity of sitting at the feet of 

diocre white men awakened his resentment. 

Meanwhile the educational needs of the colored man were 
hanging. He was moving from the country to the city, 

d from the south to the north. The old industrial train- 
hg had fitted him for rural rather than urban life. Modern 
ty life requires mental alertness rather than mere manual 
dll. As the Negroes have massed themselves in larger 
roups the opportunities for personal advancement and 
adership have increased and the need for professional 

ining has been greatly heightened. A growing race con- 
riousness and a greater degree of economic opportunity 

ve led the Negro to ask for a higher type of educational 
ivilege than has been his in the past. Students have 
-rrpcer. Ptually agitated for stiffer scholastic requirements! The 
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Negro desires to match his brain against the finest type of 
intellectual training. One way of doing this is to go north 
—but two difficulties hinder most colored students: lack of 
funds, and the multitude of social discriminations with 
which his way is hedged in northern colleges. Provided that 
the training offered is of the same grade, most Negro stu- 
dents would prefer to attend a Negro school. 

The result of these influences has been to create a gulf 
between the white administrators of colored schools and the 
negro constituencies of these schools. In many cases the 
problem has been met by turning over these schools to 
colored leadership entirely. This has often brought in- 
creased efficiency, but has implied complete racial segrega- 
tion for the future. Most Negroes would prefer to have 
some white teachers, but they ask that they be of the first 
quality. The history of Fisk university during recent years 
illustrates both the acuteness of these problems, and sug- 
gests some ways in which they may be met. 


THE “STRIKE” AT FISK 


Fisk is one of the oldest and strongest of Negro schools. 
It sent forth the first Jubilee singers; it trained W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois. Its record in the past is one of adven- 
ture and leadership. Founded by the American Missionary 
association, a Congregational society, it has been indepen- 
dent of denominational control for some years. A long 
period of agitation and misunderstanding culminated in an 
academic explosion in February of 1925. A president who 
had labored long and successfully for Negro education, but 
whose nerves were frazzled, called in the police of the city 
of Nashville to maintain order on his campus, and caused 
some of the leaders among the students to be locked up in 
the municipal jail. The immediate upshot was that a large 
portion of the student body went home, the president lost 
all control of the situation, and finally resigned. The school 
found itself regarded with general suspicion by both races, 
without leadership or much following, with buildings in a 
state of dilapidation, and a debt of $150,000. 

The extremity of the crisis was the most hopeful aspect 
of the situation. The board of trustees, who had previously 
played the part of absentee landlords, were compelled to be- 
stir themselves. Obviously many changes had to be made, 
and only the strongest leadership could save the situation. 
On the other hand, the difficulty of the problems both at- 
tracted leadership and opened up new sources of financial 
support. Fisk university has emerged from her travail with 
new vision and fresh power for her task. The first step 
towards mending the situation was the selection of an “ad- 
ministrative committee” to run the school and the appoint- 
ment of Professor Herbert A. Miller of Ohio State uni- 
versity as “special adviser” to that committee. Antique re- 
strictions upon student activities were removed; slowly the 
faculty and students groped towards a mutual understand- 
ing. The greatest service of Professor Miller on his week- 
end trips to the campus of Fisk university was to teach 
faculty and students to smile at each other and laugh to- 
gether. His good humor did much to relieve the strain. 
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What the War Did to My Mind 


By Frederick W. Norwood 


HE GREAT WAR broke upon my mind with ex- 

traordinary suddenness. I see now that this was due 

largely to the location of my life and to my absorp- 
tion in other things. 

Australia, the land of my birth and upbringing, is cradled 
in the distant Pacific ocean, and her history has been pecu- 
liarly free from military struggle. It was found by ex- 
plorers, not conquered by soldiers. Since Trafalgar there 
had been no menace from the sea. Inland there had been 
nv concerted opposition from the aboriginal tribes. LEmpti- 
ness, fire, flood and famine had been the only barriers to 
the white man’s occupation. Save for three sporadic expedi- 
tions—to the Sudan, to South Africa and to China—there 
had been no military call upon Australian youth. War was 
not in our thoughts except as a matter of historical remini- 
scence, enswathed in glory and chiefly demonstrative of the 
right and might of Great Britain. 

We had been nurtured in unquestioning loyalty to the 
empire. So in the right was England sure to be that it 
scarcely occurred to us to think of her as other than the 
attacked party, the defender of the rights of mankind. After 
one gasp of amazement, the resources of Australia were 
thrown freely into the scale on the side of the mother land. 
My heart and my conscience were among them, inconspicu- 
ous but sincere. I saw the young men of my church go into 
camp and overseas, and gave them my blessing coveting 
their privilege. They were the champions of right and of 
Christianity itself against the sinister godlessness of Ger- 
many. Nietzsche, von Bernhardi and Treitschke, illumined 
by the flames of hell, were the expressions of the German 
spirit. With others | prayed and preached for the over- 
throw of a nation that had run amuck. 


STRAINED CONCERN 


\ long time passed before | could my self go to the front. 
It was a period of intensive reading and deep meditation, 
with shocked sensibilities and strained concern for men in 
peril far away and anxious folk at home. It was mine fre- 
quently to break the sad news of death and wounding, and 
preaching in those days was a mournful adventuring among 
broken hearts and raw-edged nerves. Still I] suffered scarce- 
ly any loss of faith in the rightness of the war itself: I 
strove to think its horrors were the blood-price by which a 
better world was to be purchased. 

QOne’s mental processes are not obvious. Thoughts pass 
through permutations too subtle for analysis. Dark spec- 
tral doubts concerning God hovered in the mind. A con- 
stitutional melancholy, traceable perhaps to a long Celtic 
admixture of blood in thy Saxon ancestry, tightened its grip 
upon me. The immense futility of human affairs filled my 
soul with resentment and pity. Inches of ground gained and 
lost again at the cost of masses of mangled lives tempted me 
to blaspheme. It was difficult to go on preaching in those 


days. 1 had been gifted or plagued—I have never been quite 


sure which—with a vivid imagination. When I came to 
see France afterwards, nothing struck me as unfamiliar. I 
know I had lived there since August 1914. Something in 
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my constitutional make-up had settled it for me that my 
chief interest should always be in human nature itself. I 
never could think of movements and policies apart from 
their impingement upon man. During the war it was not 
dynasties and strategic combinations that held the field of 
my vision, but masses of men, bewildered and _ believing, 
killing and being killed, so pitilessly opposed, so pitiably 
alike. And for what? Granted there was a what, why was 
this the way? Thoughts such as these shook one’s faith in 
God or caused his iron will to seem the supreme tyranny. 


“Tl FOUND MY SOUL” 


Something meanwhile was happening within my own per- 
sonality. Life had not given me many chances. I was one 
of a widow’s six children. I had known poverty and thwarted 
aspirations. School had closed its portals upon me when I 
was eleven years of age. I had lived my own life, deter- 
mined, ambitious but withal painfully diffident. Some urge 
within me had made me a speaker ; a deep religious crisis had 
made me a preacher, but I held on my way tentatively, apol- 
ogetically, not sure that my equipment entitled me to au- 
thority. , 

In those bitter war years | found my soul. It arose in 
resentment against God and established institutions, politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical, but consumed with a great pity for the 
multitudes of nameless men like myself aware of something 
significant within, but bludgeoned by circumstance and me- 
chanised by soulless combinations. It was necessary for me 
to go out alone into the great world and feel upon my naked 
nerves “the needles of the goading air.” I followed not 
merely the call of my country but the urge of my destiny. 

Then I came to France. I came seeking men. I had soaked 
myself in history and in war-policies and strategies. I had 
a feeling that these things tended to smother human life. 
Somewhere in France thousands of my fellows were blun- 
dering and bleeding, murdering and being murdered. I 
wanted to be among them. I would even then have crossed 
the lines had it been possible and moved up and down among 
our enemies, unnoticed but understanding. They too were 
so much like myself. It was necessary to wear khaki but | 
found a way to avoid bearing rank. Some influential people 
were willing to turn me loose among the troops, a mere 
Australian among Australians. I still believed I was a 
Christian, though haunted more than I could have confessed 
by doubts innumerable. I did, as far as possible, cut my- 
self loose from presuppositions. I brought not a single writ- 
ten note of anything that I had ever previously said. I was 
at least as eager that men should talk to me as that I should 
talk to them. 


COMRADES IN ARMS 


This they did in an amazing fashion. I see them now 
through the mists of memory, uncountable thousands of 
plain Bills and Harrys, khaki-clad, artist and artisan, rich 
and poor alike, the reckless rough “larrikin” and the fellow 
whose youthful idealism was still a pain to him beneath his 
soldierly harshness. I can still see, wreathed in tobacco- 
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smoke, those serried rows of faces. As solitary units they 
tramped beside me or sat in my billets talking over their 
affairs. Something there was that stripped away reserve in 
those strange days. Men talked as though their foreheads 
and their breasts were made of transparent glass. War-time 
gave to most of us a feeling of nudity which applied to both 
mind and body. There was only some elusive shadowy self, 
not often spoken of, which retained a trace of shyness, but 
as this half-recognized shade only hovered timidly in the 
background, the ruder, rougher animal part of us threw 
away carelessly the conventions and refinements of easier 
days. 

Here at least men got to know one another. Not perhaps 
as much as they thought they did, but much more than they 
normally did. There is something everlastingly elusive about 
the human soul. A man may bare his body and so far as he 
knows how, his mind, but even then there is something 
hidden, not only from his neighbor but from himself. Most 
people who think they know men betray an amazing ignor- 
ance of themselves. No man utterly knows himself. 

It might be said that we seldom talked religion, but it 
would be more correct to say we were always talking reli- 
gion. But it cannot be said too promptly or too emphati- 
cally, not religion as it is usually understood in the churches. 

I had been a minister for some ten years. I had been 
regarded as more or less true to the “fundamentals.” But 
what was said to be fundamental seemed curiously exotic 
under war conditions. Nine-tenths of what the churches 
were concerned about had positively no place there. To 
have defended it by argument would have been like defend- 
ing the Ptolemaic astronomy. As an intellectual exercise it 
would have offered scope for dialectical adroitness but it 
merely did not apply. 


WAR-TIME RELIGION 


One’s mind ran through the whole gamut of theological 
and ecclesiastical points of difference and reeled under the 
shattering conviction that when life was at its acutest and 
need was most desperate they seemed remarkably unim- 
portant. Of course one would not be so foolish as to sug- 
gest that war-time psychology was either wide enough or 
deep enough to contain the whole of religious truth. It was 
admittedly quite elemental and very near to the animal. I 
should not wish to reduce religious inquiry or even ec- 
clesiastical forms to the scale appropriate to such conditions. 
Many times I thought wistfully of the library of books I 
had left behind and longed for a quiet day in the study, fol- 
lowing the arguments of the scholars, tracing the intricate 
experiences of the saints, and often the longing for the old- 
time orderly worship with its organ and choir, its prayers 
and dignified sermon was almost intolerable. 

! am bound to confess that other things being equal, I 
prefer the great cathedral to the bare conventicle. I love 
the forms of worship that enshrine the aspirations of the 
ages and the sermon that is rich in literary charm and wide- 
reaching implication. I would build greater cathedrals yet, 
have organs of still greater compass, choirs trained to the 
pinnacle of perfection, and 1 would have preachers to be 
masters of the soul and familiar with all the many mansions 
of its abiding. Those war years did not inspire me with a 
desire to strip religion bare, or reduce theology to the three 
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R’s of primitive belief. There has been something of real 
value in the accretions of the centuries. 

But what troubled me was to find the point of contact be- 
tween religion and the toiling, moiling, fighting, floundering 
sons of man. I thought of religion as I thought of dress. 
I love the manifold variety of costume, the variations of 
fashion, the subtle interplay of color, the air of distinction 
it may confer. I am not for the universal adoption of 
Quaker gray. But there are some basic things which dress 
should always bestow, such as warmth, covering and a sense 
of decency and some expression of personality. 


THE ACID TEST 


Here was humanity shivering with cold, shamed by ex- 
posure and one seemed to have so little to offer but freakish 
millinery. Clothes should be based upon the needs of life, 
and so should religion. We were suffering from a perverted 
emphasis. We had made the accidental things to be funda- 
mental. The churches were divided upon frills and punc- 
tilios. We ministers were as Bond street costumiers would 
have been had they been compelled to transfer their stocks 
to France for the use of the troops. We lacked the en- 
vironment which alone could make them impressive. 

Like many another I had to think my way through again. 
That was chiefly what the war did to my mind. It was not 
a complete mental revolution ; it was rather the application 
of an acid test to what I had already dimly acknowledged. 
To most people religion is not a useless or unattractive thing, 
but the churches seem to them to bury a few grains of 
wheat in a bushel of chaff. It is the chaff they contend about 
among themselves, it is the chaff they offer to hungry men. 

I had been brought up a Baptist. I had been led to attach 
tremendous importance to much or less water and to special 
conditions for its use. All this fell away from me as one 
casts off a heavy cloak in warm weather. | did not repudiate 
it. I had merely no use for it. I was dealing with men to 
whom I gave often the last message or the last grip of the 
hand before they went into the “line,” from which they fre- 
quently did not return. Under such circumstances such an 
ordinance was not only impossible ; it was irrelevant. Never 
again could I give it a place of primary importance. 


FAILURE OF SECTARIANISM 


I ceased to be a sacramentarian, save in the sense in which 
Jesus caused common bread and wine to be charged with 
meaning unutterable. I came to believe—and I still believe— 
that birth, marriage and death are the greatest because the 
most universal of all sacraments. I would rather that men 
perceived in them the Real Presence than in something else 
which needed to be “fenced” from the vulgar. I sought 
for the elemental in religion, holding that to be truest which 
makes the most direct appeal to all men where they truly 
live. I never found a man in whose life a woman was not a 
pivotal point—mother, sister, sweetheart, wife or child. I 
hold that religion must impinge directly upon these relation- 
ships. In my innumerable conversations I never met a man 
who was not torn and tempted between two contrary prin- 
ciples in life, one that appealed to his lower and another to 
his higher self. 

I found that all our religious sectarianisms failed to in- 
clude all the good or eliminate the bad. On the contrary they 
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often stumbled the good and sheltered the bad. They offered 
no distinctive criterion of character. By sheer force of ob- 
servation | became an inter-denominationalist, or rather 
sought for something that lay beneath them all. I saw that 
that denomination has the truest right to survive which 
most indubitably brings men to God. If they all do that, let 
them all live. Perhaps each has its distinctive approach to 
those who are keyed to its appeal. If their separatisms hinder 
this appeal may their separatisms die. There is no other 
real test of their value. 

I do not expect that Christianity will defeat, at point after 
point, the other religious faiths in the world, until there shall 
be through all the world—-what there has never been in 
Christendom itself—one universal and uniform system of 
belief. But 1 do expect that more and more the Christ-way 
of living and the Christ-way of believing in God will en- 
throne itself in the common heart of man. I do not expect 
all men in our own country to become his disciples. Some 
would never pay the price. They will need further refine- 
ment, perhaps, in other spheres, in other eons before they 
can be made ready. | do not expect following Christ to ever 
be other than a girdling of the loins for resolute conflict. But 
{ do expect him to retain his persistent attraction and ap- 
peal, and I am convinced that it grows stronger and not 
weaker. When we proclaim a marching Christ and not a 
static Christ, then men will more than now march after 
him. I came out of the war stripped of nearly everything, 

but with Christ. 


rHE WAR SYSTEM 


Finally | must say something about the war itself, and 
what i did to my mind. | can say no other than that it 
turned my mind against itself. I came to hate it then and 
now hate it more vehemently. 

1 am not unmindiul of what seems to me a fact, that for 
myself it brought me closer to reality and gave me back 
my faith, reborn amid flame. | know it has done that for 
others. but the price has been terrific and the wreckage is 
pitiful. 

\ll the good that ever came to any of us out of the war 
came by way of reaction against itself. Any man who failed 
to react against it came out of it brutalized. And there 
were enough of them, God knows! The general effect was 
not merely destructive of life but disruptive of character. 
lhe principal task before religion and all good causes is the 
salvaging of damaged character and the rekindling of faith 
and sane idealism. I have said that 1 went to the war with 
the distinct purpose of getting closer to my fellows. It was 
the personal equation that absorbed my attention. For me 
the ancient myth was exploded that war ennobles character. 
Its effect is not all bad, but it is mostly bad. 1 am thoroughly 
convinced that no nation can do worse for its own people 
than to put its entire manhood into modern military struggle. 

rom that day to this I have wrestled, with whatever 
strength I had, against the system which drags war on its 
trail inevitably but with accelerating barbarity. It is not its 
peril that I hate, but its meanness. The only redeeming thing 
about it is that which is usually counted its greatest horror 

the valiant self-sacrifice of men. The rest is greed, lies, 


cunning and graft. It is the most shameful barbarity in the 
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world. Its atrocious peculiarity is that the valor of its 
victims is. made to consecrate it. 


A NEW REVOLT 


For these nine years I have explored every pathway that 
promised to lead to some diplomatic balancing of interests 
which would permit of war being politely bowed outside the 
circle of civilization. I believe no longer that it will come 
that way. It can only come through a revolt of the human 
mind which will scrap most of the institutions which profess 
to engineer peace and make the rest mere notifications of the 
decision reached. 

The people are fools if they wait for peace to be bestowed 
by those who have always thrust war upon them. They 
should simply notify their leaders that having seen through 
the system which asks of them every now and again the 
bloody futility of their sacrifice, they have repudiated it, 
and expect their representatives to give symbolic expression 
to their decision in the few institutional forms which may 
be necessary. When the people have made that clear, the 


rest will be easy. 


We Are the Burden-Bearers! 


E ARE the Burden-Bearers, 
We of the bended backs; 
We are the shackle-wearers, 
Stumbling the leaden tracks. 


We are the mountain-makers— 
Steel-girded mountains that rise 
Dwarfing the ancient Cheops, 
Into the city skies. 


We are the diggers and delvers 
Under the river roof, 
Tunneling granite highways ; 
We are the warp and the woof. 


We are the slaves of traffic 
Out where the world is new; 
We are the scouts of commerce 
Cutting the pathways through. 


We are the naked toilers 
Fronting the furnace flames ; 
We are the miracle-makers, 
Men of the nameless names. 


Molten the steel about us, 
Showering sparks overhead ; 
Selfish the masters who flout us— 
Wounded and bleeding and dead! 


Over us monuments rising— 

Ours but the stress and the strain; 
Towers of triumph are lifted; 

To others the glory and gain. 


We are the stones of the corner; 

We the foundations of life; 

are the Burden-Bearers 

Who carry the brunt of the strife! 
WitiiaM L. Sripcer. 
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The New Negro Education 


By John R. Scotford 


OWHERE is the demand for a change in mission- 
ary policy and emphasis more widespread and em- 
phatic than in the schools for the Negro which have 

heen established by white philanthropy in the south. Grum- 
blings and complaints have been whispered about con- 
cerning the administratior of these institutions for a long 
time. Of recent years there have been a succession of “stu- 
dent strikes” which sometimes led to riots and which at 
times suggested the philosophy of “direct action.” At Fisk 
university and Howard university student troubles have 
precipitated a change of administration. Hampton institute 
had one strike last year, and may have still others. Even 
at Tuskegee there are rumblings of discontent. The smaller 
schools have not escaped the troubles which have come to 
the larger ones. 

These Negro schools stand as a monument to the imagi- 
nation and daring of the past. In the wake of the civil war 
brave souls went south and undertook to train the liberated 
Negro. Many of these men and women were dreamers who 
expected the impossible. But they made sacrifices, erected 
ambitious buildings, and gathered some quite considerable 
endowments. The Negro accepted them as angels sent from 
heaven. Negro education started as a paternalistic venture. 
At a later date Booker Washington applied his sturdy com- 
mon-sense to the problem of Negro education. He sought to 
quicken the Negro’s self-respect and better his economic 
condition by training him to be a skillful workman. This 
policy increased the comfort of the black man without an- 
tagonizing the southern white man. Many have assumed 
that industrial training will solve the problem of the Negro. 


DETERIORATION OF LEADERSHIP 


In recent years both the paternalistic spirit and the in- 
dustrial emphasis of Negro education have been increasingly 
challenged. The decline of interest on the part of northern 
people in Negro schools has been accompanied by a deterio- 
ration in leadership. Schools that had once attracted ad- 
venturous leadership became little more than sinecures for 
tired pastors. The faculties of these schools both attracted 
and developed odd personalities. These people meant well, 
but the Negro suspected that they ministered to him be- 
cause they could not make much of a place for themselves 
in the white world. The necessity of sitting at the feet of 
mediocre white men awakened his resentment. 

Meanwhile the educational needs of the colored man were 
changing. He was moving from the country to the city, 
and from the south to the north. The old industrial train- 
ing had fitted him for rural rather than urban life. Modern 
city life requires mental alertness rather than mere manual 


skill. As the Negroes have massed themselves in larger 


€ 


groups the opportunities for personal advancement and 
leadership have increased and the need for professional 
training has been greatly heightened. A growing race con- 
sciousness and a greater degree of economic opportunity 
have led the Negro to ask for a higher type of educational 
privilege than has been his in the past. Students have 
actually agitated for stiffer scholastic requirements! The 


Negro desires to match his brain against the finest type of 
intellectual training. One way of doing this is to go north 
—but two difficulties hinder most colored students: lack of 
funds, and the multitude of discriminations with 
which his way is hedged in northern colleges. Provided that 
the training offered is of the same grade, most Negro stu- 
dents would prefer to attend a Negro school. 


social 


The result of these influences has been to create a gulf 
between the white administrators of colored schools and the 
negro constituencies of these schools. In many cases the 
problem has been met by turning over these schools to 
colored leadership entirely. This has often brought in- 
creased efficiency, but has implied complete racial segrega- 
tion for the future. Most Negroes would prefer to have 
some white teachers, but they ask that they be of the first 
quality. The history of Fisk university during recent years 
illustrates both the acuteness of these problems, and sug- 
gests some ways in which they may be met. 


THE “STRIKE” AT FISK 


Fisk is one of the oldest and strongest of Negro schools. 
It sent forth the first Jubilee singers; it trained W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois. Its record in the past is one of adven 
ture and leadership. Founded by the American Missionary 
association, a Congregational society, it has been indepen 
dent of denominational control for some years. A long 
period of agitation and misunderstanding culminated in an 
academic explosion in February of 1925. A president who 
had labered long and successfully for Negro education, but 
whose nerves were frazzled, called in the police of the city 
of Nashville to maintain order on his campus, and caused 
some of the leaders among the students to be locked up in 
the municipal jail. The immediate upshot was that a large 
portion of the student body went home, the president lost 
all control of the situation, and finally resigned. The school 
found itself regarded with general suspicion by both races, 
without leadership or much following, with buildings in a 
state of dilapidation, and a debt of $150,000. 

The extremity of the crisis was the most hopeful aspect 
of the situation. The board of trustees, who had previously 
played the part of absentee landlords, were compelled to be- 
stir themselves. Obviously many changes had to be made, 
and only the strongest leadership could save the situation. 
On the other hand, the difficulty of the problems both at- 
tracted leadership and opened up new sources of financial 
support. Fisk university has emerged from her travail with 
new vision and fresh power for her task. The first step 
towards mending the situation was the selection of an “ad- 
ministrative committee” to run the school and the appoint- 
ment of Professor Herbert A. Miller of Ohio State uni- 
versity as “special adviser” to that committee. Antique re- 
strictions upon student activities were removed; slowly the 
faculty and students groped towards a mutual understand- 
ing. The greatest service of Professor Miller on his week- 
end trips to the campus of Fisk university was to teach 
faculty and students to smile at each other and laugh to- 
gether. His good humor did much to relieve the strain. 
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Thomas Elsa Jones became president of the university 
in the fall of 1926. Youthful, of impressive presence, he 
brought to his difficult task a spirit of contagious enthusi- 
asm. His training has been with the Friends church, under 
which he served as a missionary in Japan. He jocularly 
explains that he is now following the advice of a Japanese 
who asked him why he did not reform his own country. 
The Negro is slow to accept white leadership. Some still 
hold a suspended judgment with regard to President Jones, 
but many would agree with the verdict of the colored en- 
thusiast who called him “the blackest white man I have 
ever known.” 


NEW PRESIDENT, NEW SPIRIT 


The first task of the new administration was financial. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars was needed to pay 
debts, repair the buildings, and meet the current expenses 
of the year. By conducting a series of meetings in the 
colored centers of the country one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in cash was raised. With this record achieved, a quarter 
of a million dollars was raised among white friends. With 
debts paid and buildings repaired the school was able to 
claim a conditional offer of one million dollars, largely from 
certain foundations, which had been secured by the previous 
administration. In a few short months a school which had 
heen upon the verge of disruption was able to qualify as a 


standard college. Less spectacular but even more significant 
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is the transformation of the spirit of the school. The campus 
bristles with problems of one sort or another. Some mis- 
takes are still being made. But the significant fact is that 
everyone is facing the situation in the spirit of good will, 
The motto of the president is “cards on the table,” and his 
method is one of frank sincerity. The Negro has had little 
experience of this attitude, and is not always certain that he 
likes it, but he is learning to meet it half way. The old at- 
mosphere of suspicion is entirely gone. 

The aim of Fisk university is to give the Negro the 
finest intellectual training possible. It would build up 
his self-respect by teaching him to think. It undertakes 
to carry on this task with a faculty equally divided between 
the two races, but with the same salary schedule for both. 
The finest praise the school has received is that upon its 
campus one is not conscious of race distinctions. White 
and black meet, not as representatives of two opposing 
races, but as fellow human beings pursuing the quest for 
truth. 

The Negro educational institutions were founded as 
spiritual adventures. Through the years they have suffered 
many of the ills of institutionalism. The necessities of the 
times compel them to face new situations in new ways. If 
one is looking for adventure, if one is willing to face 
baffling problems, there is no better place to invest either 
one’s life or one’s money than in the Negro schools of the 
south. 


Christianity in Japan Today 


By Toyohiko Kagawa 


HE JAPAN CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK for 1928 
publishes the statistics of twenty-three denominations 


of Christian churches covering the period from June 
1926 to May 1927, as follows: 


lotal number of protestant Christians of 23 denomi- 

. 161,817 
. 11,402 
. 10,119 


Total number of churches....... . 1,508 


Adult baptisms included in this total number 


Self-supporting churches i 371 
Partly self-supporting churches - 552 
Chapels o26 443 
iearaaeee 158,301 


Sunday 


Of the twenty-three protestant denominations, the Pres- 
hyterian is the largest, the Episcopalian is next, the Method- 
ist third, and the Congregational fourth. Ten years ago the 
Congregational church was the largest, but because it was 
too rational it has lost ground, and in ten years’ time has 
receded to the fourth place. 

But most interesting to me is the ratio of baptisms to the 
number of evangelists and pastors. In the Methodist church, 
one evangelist can lead eleven adults to baptism in a year. 
The Methodists have the best ratio; the Baptists come next, 
with about seven baptisms a year for each evangelist; the 
Holiness church is third, with a ratio of six; and the Pres- 
byterian church is fourth, with a ratio of just 5.5. I have 


computed these figures carefully. If the present ratios 
continue, the Methodist church will be the largest in ten 
years’ time, the Presbyterian next, and the Holiness church 
the third. But the rate of growth of the Christian popula- 
tion in the last eight years is not good. 
was 102,760 and since then the increase does not make a 
good showing. Why this slow rate of growth? 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIANS 


There are only 668 missionaries in Japan. The foreign 
missionary boards are contributing about 693,437 yen an- 
nually, while the Japanese churches are giving three times 
as much to the annual budgets. There are about 20,032 
students in Christian schools in Japan; and in the cities 
where the mission schools are well equipped the influence of 
Christianity is felt strongly. The distribution of Chris- 
tians throughout Japan is very one-sided. Tokyo has the 
greatest number. The Osaka-Kobe region comes next. 
Hirosaki, in the northeastern section of the main island, is 
the most influential Christian city in Japan. The city of 
Kochi also contains many Christians, but is near the Japan 
sea, where Christian influence is weaker, chiefly because the 
Buddhist movement is very strong there. 

Christianity is common sense in Japan now. All the 
newspapers use Christian phrases, such as “gospel,” “bap- 
tisms,” the “passion of the cross,” and many others. Even 
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the Water Level society of the former outcastes has adopted 
the crown of thorns as its symbol. Labor unions are sing- 
ing labor hymns modeled after Christian hymns. But the 
church itself is very cold and unwilling to welcome the 
laborers en masse. That is the chief reason why the mass of 
the workers do not join the church. 


CHRIST IN THE MAGAZINES 


There is a general and widespread awakening to a moral 
movement. Many of the most popular magazines are now 
devoting their pages to moral education. Some of these sell 
over one-half million copies a month. The Fuji magazine, 
named from Mount Fuji, whose shining peak suggests its pur- 
pose, is devoted to the uplift of national morality. This Fuji 
magazine is very popular, and is purely a secular magazine. 
The King magazine, which sells a million copies at each New 
Year’s time, also gives 200 out of its 500 pages to the moral 
teachings of Christianity and Buddhism. Hope, the maga- 
zine which is the organ of the Kibosha (“Kibo” means 
“hope”; “sha” means “person”), an ethical society of young 
people, sells over 250,000 copies monthly. Its editor is a 
Christian, and the contents of the magazine are the best 
ethical teachings of Christianity, Confucianism, and Buddh- 
ism. Many of its readers, after being influenced by the eth- 
ical movement, come to Christianity. In Mie prefecture the 
Buddhist leaders were startled to find that all the young men 
were joining this ethical society and deserting Buddhism. 

Since the popular magazines are of this nature, it is no 

wonder that the daily newspapers publish Christian articles. 
The Osaka Mainichi has just been running for more than 
thirty days a drama called “Christ,” which tells the simple 
story of Jesus. All the women’s magazines write about 
Christianity every month, and so everywhere, even in the 
mountain districts, Christianity is being spread through the 
magazines. Some one has said that the Japanese women are 
more Christian than the men, because they read more Chris- 
tianity in the magazines. The primary school teachers, in 
their all-Japan conference of November, 1926, passed a res- 
olution stating that religious education must be the basis of 
primary school education, and in May, 1927, the women 
teachers of the primary schools in their national conference 
passed the same resolution. This attitude on the part of edu- 
cators is in complete contrast with their farmer position. For 
decades they have been trying to eleminate religion from 
education altogether. Now the older intellectuals incline to 
ligious thinking. 
The students as a whole have been attracted in the last 
three years to the Marxian materialistic philosophy. Books 
on Marxianism sell very well among them. Marx’s Das 
Kapital has been translated into Japanese, and the Japanese 
translation sold over 60,000 copies in one month. But very 
recently some of the young men seem to be more and more 
inclined to idealistic philosophy. 


re 


GROWTH OF COMMUNISM 


The same change is taking place among labor leaders. The 
communistic organ, the Musansha Shimbun—Proletarian 
News—sells over 30,000 weekly, but, on the other hand, 
many labor unions in the cities are inclined more and more 
to idealistic thinking. The chief issue among the proletarian 
voters who have just received their right to vote through the 
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new universal manhood suffrage law, is that of communism 
versus anti-communism, and the votes of the laborers will 
be divided between those two sides at the coming national 
elections which take place early in 1928. As yet the mass of 
the new voters are not fully awakened to the real cause of 
social reconstruction, so we do not know how many we shall 
be able to send to parliament. If we are able to send twenty 
proletarian representatives to parliainent we will feel that 
we have won a great victory. 

There are many Christian leaders in the labor and peas- 
ants’ movement. In the social democratic party, Professor 
Abe, Bunji Suzuki, and Tetsu Katayama are Christians. In 
the Japan peasants’ party—which is really the central party 
of the labor movement in Japan—there are many Christians : 
Motojiro Sugiyama, Kotora Tanahashi, Kenichi Yoshida, 
Jotaro Kawakami, Kozo Hisatome are the foremost of the 
Christians in this party in the Osaka-Kobe district. Probably 
eight or nine of these Christian labor leaders will be elected 
to parliament, if their campaign is properly conducted. 


VIGOROUS BUDDHISM 


The Buddhists, especially the Shin sect, hope to send about 
thirty representatives to parliament, but in my judgment it 
will be impossible for them to send so many, because they 
have no social program, and the people do not know even the 
names of their candidates. If they succeed it will probably 
be in the Hokuetsu district, the one facing the Japan sea, 
where the Shin sect is prosperous. But that district is a small 
one, and probably will not become a great factor in politics 
in Japan. 

The Russian communist party is quite forceful in some 
senses and in some districts, but they are losing ground day 
by day because their leaders are too extreme and violent. 
Nevertheless, as the outcaste class is attracted to the com- 
munist principle, they may succeed to some extent in the 
coming elections. Sixty per cent of the outcastes, of whom 
there are one million in Japan, are utterly destitute. Even in 
the villages they have no land nor other property. They have 
been disliked because of their occupations, which include 
those of scavenging, undertaking, butchering, and tanning— 
all banned by Buddhism and so looked down on by the peo- 
ple. As the native Japanese avoided these occupations, im- 
migrants from Korea and China, and some of the aborigines 
of the Japanese islands, the Ainu, took to them, and their 
descendants formed the outcaste class. 


JAPANESE OUTCASTES AND CHRISTIANITY 


Since their legal emancipation from former restrictions, 
these outcastes have started a movement to raise their social 
status, the “‘Water Level movement” which I have already 
referred to. And, naturally, in their situation they have been 
more susceptible to Russian influence, and have been led to 
extremes and have become very violent. In the beginning 
the anarchists were their leaders; now it is the bolshevists. 
But even among the outcastes there have developed two 
wings—those who incline to the extreme left, and those who 
are not extreme. Some want to be more idealistic, and some 
want to deal with nothing but economic and social issues. 
They have learned technique from the soviets, so some 
wanted to blow up the arsenals of the Fukuako regiment, 
and the other day one of the members of that party, a sol- 
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dier, made a direct appeal to the emperor, during military 
maneuvers, for the uplifting of their conditjgn,.amd more 
equal treatment. oye 6 

I asked the Water Level movement to/jomour peasant 
union and make it an economic movement, and they did join 
us. But the communist element of them tmdde trouble inside 
the union and that was one of the factors which caused the 
peasant union to divide about a year ago. In the cities the 
sentiment against the outcastes is not so strong. They now 
intermarry with others and as a class they are disappearing. 
But in the villages it is very difficult to secure this hopeful 
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result. The only solution is to have more religion combined 
with their economic uplift. Then we may hope to absorb 
them into the group of ordinary Japanese. Christianity can- 
not touch that class. I have been serving them, the outcastes, 
for more than eighteen years without preaching the gospel 
in words—simply through medical missions and social sery- 
ice. The feeling against Christianity is so strong in their 
group that some few of them who wanted to become Chris- 
tians in Kobe went to Tokyo to be baptized. The Shin sect 
of Buddhism is very strong among them and they hate 
Christianity. 


BOOKS 


Can the Russian Church Remain 
Orthodox? 


The Church and the Russian Revolution. By Matthew Spinka, 
Ph. D. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 

EVERBERATIONS of October 1917 continue to roll 
out of Russia; tales of counter revolution, bloodshed, 
roving bands of cut-throat orphans—‘peace bombs” 

But even stories of men 
biting dogs can apparently be overdone as news. There is indi- 
cation that the longsuffering public is at last beginning to ques 


in the dignified ranks of the league! 


tion many of these emanations from Riga and Berlin and sim 
ilar “Russian” sources. It is, therefore, a most timely volume 
which Dr. Spinka is adding to the ever enlarging Russicana. 
It is no easy task to attempt to write impartially about any 
It is particularly difficult and 
complicated to examine critically an institution like the Ortho- 
dox church which has not alone been affected by the enormous 
social and economic upheavals of the revolution but has at the 


aspect of the Russian revolution. 


same time undergone the convulsions of a struggle inherent in 
its own development, a process simply accelerated by the revo- 
lution. Dr. Spinka, who is at present librarian at Chicago the- 
ological seminary, brings to this task three enormously impor- 
tant qualifications —a mind trained in historical research, a 
special knowledge of eastern church history, and a mastery of 
the Russian language. With these he went to Russia and did 
his research on the ground. 

The argument rises with dramatic as well as historic sense, 
from what the author calls “the roots of the matter” in the 
important but heavygoing first chapter, to the tense moments 
of the meeting of the first great church council in the Kremlin 
accompanied by the roar of the guns of the victorious bolshe- 
viki last, to a guarded and conditioned 
prophecy of the survival of the “Jesus way of life” even under 
the rule of this avowedly materialistic regime. 


outside, and on, at 


The reader 
unfamiliar with Russian literature and philosophy will find the 
opening chapters a bit discouraging, but perseverence will bring 
him out in agreement with the author’s conclusion that “the 
church organization has been systematically exploited in the 
interests of political autocracy and absolutism.” Every element 
of progress in education, in democratic self-government, in 
social thinking, was relentlessly purged wherever it presented 
itself. The strength of the church lay in its foundation upon 
the millioned masses of peasants and workers consciously kept 
ignorant that they might be kept docile to church and state. 
The world was privileged to see at last in dramatic spectacle 
this double eagle turned vulture in the extraordinary influence 
of the vile and ignorant Rasputin on the court of the last Roma- 


noff. “Is it any wonder,” asks Dr. Spinka, “that an organiza- 
tion so reactionary, so thoroughly subservient to the tsarist ab- 
solutism, should come to be regarded in the same light with 
governmental autocracy, and that all who desired the rightful 
and necessary modifications in the system of rule came to think 
of the church as the second chief obstacle in the path of prog- 
ress?” Thus the attitude of the victorious revolutionists toward 
the church is adequately explained, though their actions in 
dealing with it need not always be condoned. Nevertheless, 
with such a justified attitude, nothing less than a remarkable 
restraint, coupled with a realistic program, can account for the 
large measure of genuine religious liberty under the bolsheviki. 

At the same time the strategists of the powers that be have 
lost no opportunity to deal deadly blows, sometimes subtle, 
sometimes overt, at the machinery of this ancient foe of prog- 
ress. And here Dr. Spinka’s book is of particular value in its 
fully documented account of the conflict between the once power- 
ful Orthodox church and the new state, and the concurrent 
schism within the ecclesiastical body. This story of anathemas, 
imprisonments, executions, church councils and recantations, 
with the cynical smile of the communists in the background, is 
more thrilling than a romance. The Living Church movement, 
as the synodical party has been popularly though incorrectly 
called, is seen emerging as the hope of a great religious revival, 
only to sink in the morass of subdivision and ignoble scramble 
for spoils and honors. Once more the gospel of the Nazarene 
is left completely stripped of temporal power and thrown into 
the vast human arena of Russia’s groping millions to survive 
or perish through the validity of its own message. Dr. Spinka 
believes that, “as a matter of fact, genuine Christianity has 
never had a better chance to manifest its intrinsic worth in the 
concrete practical conditions of Russian life than just now, 
when it has at last been freed from its forced partnership with 
its former tsarist ally, by whom it was kept in unworthy spirit- 
ual bondage at the price of material privileges. The new con- 
ditions have made it possible for genuine religion to function 
as a transforming force.” 

The author has wisely confined himself largely to this history 
of the effects of the revolution on the Orthodox church institu- 
tion, where he is on familiar ground. Indeed, a more exact 
title for the book would be “The Russian Orthodox Church and 
the Revolution.” In this field it will have permanent historical 
value. It is inadequate and even ill informed as a general re- 
view of the religious situation in Russia when it dismisses the 
protestant movements in a few brief paragraphs. Likewise, the 
reader will be left with a desire to know more fully how the mo- 
mentous changes within the church are affecting the actual 
practices of the congregations of village and city and the re- 
ligious life of the people at large. But this is adding too much 
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to a particular task so well performed. If your interest is 
whetted by this book, add to it Julius Hecker’s volume in the 
Vanguard Press series on Soviet Russia, under the broader title, 
“Religion Under the Soviets.” Here you will find a briefer 
treatment of the whole story by one who has had unexcelled op- 
portunity to know it from the inside, and you will be struck by 
the essential likeness of both his facts and conclusions to those 
of Dr. Spinka—a notable incident in the history of reporting 


on things Russian. Kart Borpers. 


Books in Brief 


The student of Shakespeare should by no means overlook 
Elmer Edgar Stoll’s SHAKESPEARE StuprEs ( Macmillan,$4.00). 
It will be a live item in the book catalogs and in the libraries 
when most of the current output of the binderies is on the ten 
cent counters in front of the secondhand book stores. While not 
professing to cover the whole world of Shakespearean drama, 
the author’s treatment of the particular areas which he selects 
for his studies both reveals a comprehensive scholarship in 
this field and presents a definite theory of Shakespeare’s method. 
Shakespeare was a practical person who went deep but never 
too deep for his audience to follow him. He was a pro- 
ducing playwright with a proper interest in the box-office, 
considered as an index of the popular understanding and ap- 
preciation. This does not necessarily mean writing down to 
the public; in Shakespeare’s case it did not mean that at all. 
_ut it meant that he wrote about things that people were inter- 
ested in and in terms that they could grasp. “His criticism is 
applied only to the most obvious objects—to the gross and 
enormous stupidity of clowns and bumpkins, the glaring affec- 
tations of a Malvolio and such notable follies and vices as 
jealousy, cowardliness and miserliness.” By an avoidance of 





CORRESP 


Does This Remind You of Anything? 


Epirok THe CHRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Those who read of 10,000 people witnessing the baptism 
f “a Chinaman and a Jew,” as advertised on the street cars of 
Newport News and vicinity, are probably unaware of the unique 
work carried on by this modern reproduction of the early Chris- 
tian community. If they knew that this “Chinaman” is in reality 
a Korean, a graduate of Harvard with a master’s degree from 
the same institution, son of a Korean scholar with deep learning 
in Chinese classics, they would have still more reason to wonder. 

The Church of God, of which Elder Lightfoot Micheaux is 
the leader, began its work in Newport News when, after a week 
of preaching, 150 converts formed the nucleus work. There are 
now over 800 members. They began in a tent. Soon they had 
built a large apartment house with meeting hall, store, bakery, 
dining hall on the first floor, eight apartments on the second 
and third, all built on faith, the only security they had to offer 
was “God.” Now they have possession of this, another house 
close by, a lot across the street where they formerly pitched 
their tent, and have spread to Baltimore and Hampton with be- 
ginnings in other important cities. 

In this apartment house, as in other buildings owned by the 
Gospel Spreading association of the church, the people “live on 
the common.” All incomes are pooled. All expenses are taken 
out of this common fund, then the balance is distributed evenly 
among the members of the community. The aim of the church 
is to teach the members to live unselfishly serving one another. 
In the dining room the poverty stricken are fed. Work is found 
lor the unemployed members of the brotherhood. Each member 
contributes a half day’s wages from his week’s earnings toward 
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overdrawn subtleties he was able to achieve vigor in the treat- 
ment of elemental passions and situations. 

Three iovelsaibeut marriage, divorce, and the relations of 
men and we ‘yenerally : He Knew Women, by Peggy 
Whitehouse (Boni-& Liveright, $2.00), is smart, jazzy, super- 
sophisticated, butkgsmiething more. The author of this, her first 
novel, has rather obviously been at some pains to write some- 
thing that would be different, and it is. She has almost created 
a new style. I do not like the style, but it is an achievement 
to have done something distinctive. She will be heard from 
further. The story is the natural history of a man who always 
knew what he wanted and always got it. I Pronounce THEM, 
by G. A. Studdert Kennedy (Doran, $2.00), is a novel which 
the author wrote because he had something to say about mar- 
riage which he could not say in a sermon. In this judgment he 
was right. It could not well be said in a sermon. It points to- 
ward the reconstruction of the attitude of the church toward 
divorce and argues strongly for birth control. The conservative 
number in this trilogy—and also the strongest of the three as 
a piece of fiction—is Owen Johnson’s CuiLpreN oF Divorce 
(Little Brown Co., $2.00). Johnson was the creator of “the 
Tennessee shad” and the author of “Stover at Yale” which is 
credited with revolutionizing the Yale senior society system. 
This novel deals with high society in New York, Paris and the 
Riviera, and the argument which is implicit in it is that any 
marriage, even one entered into without even a pretense of love 
on either side, is better carried through than broken. 

The presentation of Galsworthy’s works in convenient edi- 
tions for American readers continues with another volume of 
the Grove edition containing VILLA RuBEIN AND THE BURNING 
Spear (Scribner’s, $1.25). Also CASTLES IN SPAIN AND 


OruHeR Screeps (Scribner’s, $2.00) including papers and ad- 
dresses on various topics, chiefly literary. 


W. E. G. 
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the support of the church. While the membership is made up 
largely of the less privileged of Newport News’ citizens, the 
fellowship and faith created by this body has built up a self- 
respect, and order, and best of all, a loving spirit of service that 
takes one back to what we read of the early Christian com- 
munity. 

The story of Elder Micheaux, how he gave up a prosperous 
business—a modern disciple leaving the fish to catch men—how 
he went to jail, preached and sang there with his congregation, 
how he condemned and challenged the Massenburg bill as un- 
christian, is another story. But it is worthy of the man who 
has developed this important demonstration of faith. 

Newport News, Va. FRANK Foster. 


The Unity Possible Today 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In his recent article on Christian unity, Dr. William 
E. Barton proves himself to be more than ever the sage. I 
am proud to add my “ditto to Mr. Burke.” He has set forth 
admirably the fundamental principle on which unity is practic- 
able, namely, unity with liberty; unity founded on inclusive- 
ness, not exclusiveness. Hence, as he conclusively shows, we 
must aim at unity without uniformity, unity without creed. We 
can have a beginning of such unity at once, provided enough 
Christian people desire it. And there is the crux of the whole 
matter. How many people in the various sects that Dr. Barton 


names as encouraging “prospects” for Christian unity really care 
anything about it? 
measure? 


How many would support any practical 
Or, contrariwise, how many would refrain from ac- 
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tive opposition to any practical measure that might be proposed? 
Nobody can speak with any certainty on this point, but until we 
get some trustworthy information all discussion of unity is 
academic. 

But this is not to say that discussion is futile. On the con- 
trary, discussion must precede and accompany any practical 
measure. And in one particular, it seems to me that Dr. Barton's 
sketch of procedure should be amended in one feature. He 
selects Disciples, Congregationalists and Episcopalians as prom- 
ising “prospects,” on the ground that they are “of about the 
same size.” That is a curious principle of classification when 
dealing with organizations of any sort, and particularly religious 
organizations. Approximate nearness in principles seems much 
more significant and hopeful than approximate numerical 
strength. To expect unity of Episcopalians with any other body 
or bodies of Christians in the near future will appear to most 
of us to border on the chimerical. 

If Dr. Barton had said Baptists, Disciples and Congrega- 
tionalists, he would have had less numerical uniformity, but 
would have named the three protestant sects that have fewest 
differences and best prospect of union. No question of polity or 
theology divides them which is more serious than differences 
found within each of them. The sole divisive question is, what 
constitutes Christian baptism? An increasing number of Baptist 
churches treat this as no longer a divisive question, and now re- 
ceive to full membership without rebaptism those who come to 
them from Congregational churches. Northern Baptist churches 
have not for many years required rebaptism of those coming to 
them from Disciple churches. There is no probability, however, 
that Baptists will yield their historic contention that immersion 
is the normal form of baptism, the only method practiced in the 
early ages of Christianity. There is no reason why they should 
be expected or required to yield this, provided they will con- 
cede equal liberty of belief and practice to other Christians and 
recognize the fact that it is not necessary, in order to maintain 
their conviction, to maintain a schism in the body of Christ, the 
church. An increasing number of Baptists agree with Dr. Bar- 
ton, that “there is not the slightest reason to believe that the 
Lord Jesus was interested, or would now be interested, in any 
one mode of baptism to such an extent as to make that par- 
ticular mode a condition of membership in his church.” And 
they would also agree that “there is no possible test of Chris- 
tian character by which the two Christians’—one immersed, 
the other sprinkled—‘could be distinguished.” Nor either of 
them from the Quaker who has received no water baptism. “By 
their fruits ve shall know them,” said our Lord, not by their 
baptism. 

The chief lack in Dr. Barton's article, if I may venture to 
say so, is failure to point out a practical measure for immediate 
unity of these three denominations, on the sole condition stated 
above, that a sufficient number in each of them really desire 
unity. What is commonly called “organic unity,” the combina- 
tion of all churches into one great church, is a project with 
which these denominations cannot have more than the slightest 
sympathy. There is no such “organic unity” within either of 
them, because it is utterly incompatible with their fundamental 
principle of the independence of the local church. That they 
will not abandon—in any period of time, at least, that it is prac- 
tical to consider. The only bond that unites the churches of 
each denomination is that of mutual service in extending the 
kingdom of God—in other words, missions, foreign, home, state, 
city. The only organizations outside of the local churches are 
missionary, avowedly such, administrative in function, not legis- 
lative or judicial. These organizations may from time to time 
express opinions on various topics, but these deliveries have no 
binding force, not even on those who make them. They are 
advice or testimony, to which each church attaches such im- 
portance as it pleases 

Now, such being the case, further unity among Disciples, 
Congregationalists and Baptists must take, can only take, the 
form of closer cooperation in missionary endeavor. A proposal 
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to consolidate the missionary boards or societies of the three 
bodies, if it were made, would be at once met with the objection 
that serious legal obstacles exist that would probably prove in- 
surmountable. And that might very well be true. The law, as 
Dogberry remarked long ago, is an ass, and its assininity is 
frequently displayed in creating obstacles to the wise and good 
and smoothing the path of fools and scoundrels. The difficulties 
would be real, even if surmountable in the sequel. But there is 
no difficulty in the way of creating a supreme missionary council, 
in which all boards and societies should have adequate represen- 
tation, to plan a missionary campaign in which all should loyally 
and heartily cooperate. Such a council already exists in 
embryo; it needs only to be enlarged and empowered. 

The simplicity of the plan will be as evident to every reader 
as its effectiveness will be on reflection. For no one can doubt 
that, were such unity as this achieved, all minor questions of 
creeds and sacraments would be found possible of speedy solu- 
tion. In the flame of Christian love that such unity of effort 
for the kingdom would enkindle in all hearts, every obstacle 
would melt away. In the new zeal for the kingdom and its 
righteousness that such unity would create, there would be 
found that revival of religion that so many earnestly desire. 
Chester, Pa. Henry C. Vepper. 


The Argument from Antiquity 


Epitor THe CurIsTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I read with keen interest the argument of Bishop Charles 
Edward Locke on “God's plan.” I wonder how the argument 
would work in some other connections. For example, if a custom 
by being ancient, honored and universal can be proven to be 
“God's plan,” then how about planting potatoes “in the moon”? 
Undoubtedly its operation has proved to be a rich blessing to the 
superstitious generations of the past. 


Westerville, O B. C. GLover. 


Enforcing Prohibition 
Epiror THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: It is very strange that so many who claim to be friends 
of prohibition and in favor of the strict enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead act, are seemingly 
afraid to place the responsibility for the present existing out- 
rageous conditions where it belongs. Any ten-year-old school 
boy or girl knows that the President of the United States has 
absolute control of the official machinery of this country. He 
has the power to remove any official who fails to do his duty 
and replace him with one who will, and there is no way in 
which he can justify himself for allowing inefficient and corrupt 
officials to remain in power. It would have been just as sensible 
and just as consistent for Mr. Lincoln, when he issued the 
emancipation proclamation, to have appointed General Lee to 
enforce it as for Mr. Coolidge to appoint Andrew Mellon to en- 
force the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead act. Mr. 
Coolidge is trying to hold the local officials of the country re- 
sponsible for enforcing prohibition in their respective states and 
localities. Why should he do that any more than he expects 
them to enforce the laws against smuggling, counterfeiting and 
other federal statutes? The eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead act are just as much federal enactments as are the others 
mentioned, and it is the duty of the national government to see 
that they are enforced. 

Recently I heard a man pronounce Al Smith as the arch nulli- 
fier, in connection of course with his attitude on prohibition en- 
forcement. Now, which is the greater nullifier, the man who 
nullifies a law in his state or the man who nullifies it nationally? 
So far as results are concerned it is just as much a crime against 
the constitution to nullify it by omission as by commission. The 
former is what we have on the part of the present occupant of 
the white house. 

Mr. Coolidge could have long since cleaned up the illicit 
traffic in liquor had he really desired to do so, and could do so 
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vet. and any failure of the prohibition laws to bring the de- 
sired results is wholly chargeable to him. 

What we need is a man in the white house with the passion 
of Lincoln or the courage of Andrew Jackson or Theodore 
Roosevelt. It is such a man that should occupy that position 
after the fourth of March, 1929; and if there is not enough 
patriotism in the nation to bring that about, in my opinion we 
are in a bad way morally, and politically on the toboggan-slide 
headed for anarchy. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Cuarwes E. SToKes. 


«Yours of Even Date Received and in 
Reply Would Say—" 


pitoR Tae CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: While ali of this discussion over “When the Missionaries 
Return” is going on it may be well to give some thought to “While 
the Missienaries Are at Home.” Missionaries better than those who 
have lived in America all their lives, know of some of the obstacles 
that lack of Christianity at home throws in the way of those abroad. 
The inclosed correspondence gives one phase of the problem of 
missions that ought to receive more attention. The letters in them- 
selves reveal the situation so that no further comment on my part 
Since there is no point in revealing the name of 
the president or the institution of which he is the head, for he is 
clearly the victim of a community, I have made alterations to cover 
3eyond this the correspondence is as it was carried on. 
Frank C. Foster. 


seems necessary. 


them. 
Hampton, Va. 
[Enclosures. ] 
fhe Principal, 
Blank School of Applied Art, 
\merica. 
Dear Sir: 
| am an art student and at the termination of my course next 
June I am contemplating a course in illustrating. I have been seek- 
for knowledge as to schools affording this course and a friend 
recommended your college. I would like very much to have one of 
ur catalogs and all necessary information about your college. 
» 3: 
The Blank School of Applied Art. 
ar Sir: 
\t your request we have forwarded a copy of our catalog under 


rate cover. If, after reading it carefully, you wish additional 





Contributors to This Issue 


\rTHUR Hotes, professor of psychology, University of 
Pennsylvania; former president, Drake university ; 
author, “Principles of Character Making.” etc. 

FREDERICK W. Norwoop, minister of the City Temple, Lon- 
don. Dr. Norwood was a chaplain of Australian forces 
during the world war. 
been the leader in a crusade against war being conducted 
by the churches of Great Britain. His article is the 
second in the series on “What the War Did to My 
Mind,” appearing in The Christian Century during the 
present year. 


For the past two years he has 


JouN R. Scotrrorp, Cleveland, O.; frequent contributor to 
The Christian Century and other periodicals. 

TovoHtko KaGawa, settlement worker in Kobe and Osaka, 
Japan. Mr. Kagawa, in addition to being a Christian 
minister, constantly engaged in evangelistic and other 
forms of religious service, is the outstanding conserva- 
tive leader of the labor and peasant movements of Japan. 
He is also one of the most widely read contemporary 
Japanese novelists. 

Kart Borpers, assistant resident Chicago Commons, Chi- 
cago, author, “Village Life in Russia.” Mr. Borders re- 
cently completed two years’ service in an agricultural 
colony in Russia. 
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information do not hesitate to write us. 
from you stating your plans for entrance. 


We shall look for a letter 


The President. 
The President, 
Blank School of Applied Art. 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your catalog and letter of the 30th. As I went 
through the catalog I was glad at the thought that I had found a 
college that offered the course I desired. I had started planning 
and figuring when I came across the last line of page 63, which said, 
“No; we are not prepared to teach colored students.” 
be colored. 


I happen to 
As regards my character, however, for which I am 
responsible, the authorities of this school will state their opinion if 
you ask them. 

I came to the United States in 1924 expressly to acquire this art, 
at the completion of which course I hope to return home to serve 
my people in the capacity of an industrial missionary. Should you 
admit me to your college when, on the completion of my course 
I return to Africa, you will always have the joy of feeling that you 
have done something to help downtrodden and oppressed Africa. 
Whenever the name of Sierra Leone is spoken you will be proud 
that one represents Blank School of Applied Art there, struggling 
for the improvement of his race. 

I am sorry to have written a long letter, but there is a question on 
my mind. Can’t you admit me? 
I hope to hear from you soon 


I do not think I am objectionabk 


| oo ae 
Dear Mr. Student: 

I want to thank you for your letter of September 3rd. It is hard 
to answer such a letter because we are impressed with your earnest- 
ness and the fact that you have found the course of study you desire. 
However, conditions are that it 
accept you. 

I want you to feel that so far as the Blank School of Appliea 
Art is concerned we would be glad to have you as a student. We 
have students of many other nationalities, but, as 


such would not be possible to 


you well know, 
there is an unjust and many times, I think, unholy feeling toward 
the African 
thousand population there is not a Negro in the community and fur- 


race. Although this is a city of approximately six 
thermore the city authorities will not allow them here. 

We hope that you will not feel too harshly of us because of re 
jecting your application. At one time a few years ago we en- 
deavored to brave the storm of criticism that we knew would follow 
and accepted one of your race. The attending experiences were most 
unpleasant and the young man was here only four or five days. 
Since that time the feeling in the community has been worse instead 
of better. 

It has been a dream of mine some time to have 


colored race. 


a school for the 
It would, indeed, be a pleasure for us to know that 
you would carry applied art to Sierre Leone. It may interest you 
to know that just this week we had an interesting letter from one of 
our former students, a missionary who is in the Belgian Congo and 
is operating a newspaper for the natives and illustrating it with 
illustrations which he learned to make while in our school 

Again I want to assure you of my personal earnestness in this 
matter and will be pleased to have you write me occasionally 


The President 


Not a Bank Deposit, but a Standard 


Eprtor Tut 
SIR: 


of life no one can exercise these fi 


CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

Religion being a maker of personal faith and experience 
rv us. However “expert” a 
physician is he cannot eat and digest food and live for a patient 
We recently had an epidemic of buying diplomas, even medical 


They 


They sailed under lies. 


ones. were genuine diplomas but the recipients were 


spurious. So education is a personal 
thing. A person sailing under a false medical certificate would 
be detected by mistakes or foolishness. So no priest can do 
religion for another. The Lord Our Righteousness isn’t a bank 
deposit to our credit but is our standard; the same sense and 
convictions of righteousness are to be ours as Jesus had. We are 
to be as he is. 


Kingston, Ont. . M. ENGLAND. 











NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Dr. C. W. Gilkey Leads in Move in 
Behalf of Chicago Schools 
Representatives of more than a score of 
civic and religious bodies have organized 
the Chicago schools emergency committee, 
“to use every influence at its command to 


Student Volunteers 


In Christ there is no East nor West, 
In Him no South nor North; 

But one great fellowship of love 
rhroughout the whole 


IME AFTER TIME these _ lines 
were sung at Detroit by the 4500 
delegates to the Student Volunteer 
held from Dec. 28 to Jan. 1. 
the words had been suggested 
by some new 


wide earth 


convention 
Each time 
revelation of sinister forces, 
racial antipathy or of constructive fellow- 
ship bridging gaps in human society. But 
what had happened to the slogan which 
was sounded at the Detroit convention of 
1894? Then, it was “the evangelization 
of the world in this generation.” Evangeli- 
vation meant the provision of opportunity 
for each living person to hear the news 
of Jesus. Now, evangelization of that type 
is swallowed up in christianization. This 
in turn, together with the whole mission- 
ary enterprise, was presented to the 1927 
convention as a phase of the tremendous 
movement of races into closer relations 
with other The interracial move- 
ment expresses itself in economic impacts 


each 


and conflicts, political rivalries and antag- 
onisms, racial antipathies and prejudices, 
as well as religious reciprocal penetration. 

Chis interpretation of foreign 
of its lead- 
But 
to a great many of the students gathered at 
Detroit the 


missions 
is by no means new, and some 


ers are associated with such a view. 


conception of 


nissions as a 
God 


ind in the learning of Jesus was definitely 


1 


reciprocal fellowship in the quest for 


distasteful, and from them came relentless 


opposition. One might have thought at 
first that one group of leaders had planned 
and so wondrously well planned! 
the platform end of the convention, and 
another almost hostile group had organ 
ized the delegations Indeed, the casual 
but thoughtful observer might well have 
come away from some sessions with deep 


misgivings prompted by the monotony 
with which questions from the floor were 
ill-disguised protests or efforts at easy ref 
utation 


A DISOUIETING AUDIENCI 


Yet the misgivings would soften as one 
entered on a wide exploration of student 
opinion and discovered that the vocal part 
of the audience represented almost wholly 
one group, though a large one; the open- 
minded, sympathetic and studious portion 
reserving judgment in favor of understand- 
ing. For there was much to be digested 
and understood. Chasms were seen open- 
ing, wide and deep, across the path on 
At times 
one who appreciated the significance of 
the African participation in the war and 
the proved ability of African soldiers to 
take part in European battles, would feel 
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which civilization is advancing. 


save the schools from domination by poli- 
ticians.” Rev. Charles W. Gilkey of the 
Chicago church federation has been elected 
chairman of the organization and Rabbi 
Louis L. Mann of Sinai temple chairman 
of the action committee. In explanation of 


the committee’s aims, Dr. Gilkey issued a 
statement, from which we quote: “The 
public school emergency committee, repre- 
senting a large number of civic and relig- 
ious organizations, has united its forces to 
get and keep the Chicago public schools 


Hold Quadrennial Convention in Detroit 


alarm at the persistence with which every 
speaker for the Africans gave warning 
that the African people look to a time 
for which they are preparing when they 
will be delivered from the yoke of “the 
nordic supremacy.” That deliverance 
may come—and speakers hoped that it 
might so come—by the awakening of the 
Christian conscience within western peo- 
ples; but if it has to come by a continental 
rising of the black peoples the white race 
will but reap what it has sown. 


A CHINESE VIEW 


On the other hand assurance was con 
stant and explicit that fellowship in frank 
counsel and assistance, rather than com- 
manding leadership, will be as welcome 
as ever. The conspicuous nationalism of 
the convention was confronted by the em- 
phatic declaration of President’ Wei of 
Central China university that China, in 
Christianity which is more 
than Christian, declines to pro- 
duce one that is more Chinese than Chris- 
tian. Catholic Christianity is the clear de- 
mand of those for whom Dr. Wei speaks, 
and this must be gained through the most 
intimate and reciprocal contact of western 


rejecting a 
western 


Christianity and its vast corporate experi 
ence with Asiatic insight, philosophy and 
A few characteristic statements 
from Dr. Wei's speeches may 
suggest his view of the situation. “Should 
China become modernized after the pat 
the European national state she 
would lose her identity, and this would be 


patience 


sclected 


tern of 


a big price to pay for greatness; but 
should it become necessary, there would 
ensue a worse war than the last one.” 


Buddhist missionaries gave two outstand- 
ing figures to China but all such mission 
no indemni- 
done to 
their property; and finance never compli- 
their “We hope that 
China will become the first Christian na- 
tion in the history of mankind, and we 
want to build up a community of Christians 
both in China and elsewhere. We avoid 
a national church which sacrifices catholic 
character.” “On behalf of the Chinese 
church J] extend an invitation to be ready 
God through the 
church shall call you—and he will call you 


aries Came at their own risk; 
collected for 


ties were damage 


cated missions.” 


as soon as Chinese 
soon,” 

Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, the distin- 
guished Quaker scholar and leader in good 
works, confirmed this message. He saw 
the spirit of youth on the march in all 
lands and _ this means danger. 
Young churches adopt adventurous pro- 
zrams and the earliest Christian church, 
like others, made many mistakes in its ad- 
venture. Western civilization is now a lia- 
bility rather than an asset for the western 


always 


The existence of denomina- 
tional churches is suspect in China which 
has so far been unable even to translate 
the word and Dr. Wei 
hopes that no representative of the word 
will ever appear in Chinese. In view of 
these new factors what changes are called 
for in the missionary motive? 
element must be 
world domination. 


missionary. 


denomination; 


The first 
service and not 
Colonel House as a 
shuttle carrying strands of understanding 
between peoples provides the type of 


world 


spirit. Freedom of the spirit must be real- 
ized in the readiness to welcome truth 
irom any source, while patience and 


friendship will sustain for the long view, 
knowing that it is fatal to allow love for 
causes to surpass our love for men 


THE INDIAN OUTLOOK 


No one person madt a greater contri- 
bution to the convention than Dr. W. E. 


Holland—‘the best loved man in Oxford 
twenty years ago,” as Sherwood Eddy 
said. Speaking tor that India which he 


} 


as so finely interpreted, Dr. Holland as 
serted that educated India frankly admits 
that none but Jesus can seriously bid for 
the heart of 
the field. India is hungry for God and for 
forgiveness, and this hunger is met in the 


rospel. 


India, and no one else is in 


Che west finds God in Jesus while 
seeks him in Yes, but 
where God is sought in Jesus conversions 
occur, and they do not occur elsewhere 
By conversion Dr. Holland meant the ex- 


perience 


the east oneself. 


“when seeking becomes finding.” 
In India the final battle is being fought 
God the 
lake untroubled by human sorrow, and God 
as eternally on the cross. 


out between great i/—a smooth 
“The quest for 
support in Hinduism 
only an endless round of 
But the Hindu 
“who has a better way with us 
than punishment.” Three other boons of- 
fered in Christ are the power to do, light 
to live by, and a sure h 


forgiveness has no 


which offers 
reincarnations.” sees in 


lesus one 


ope that friendship 
is not an idle amusement. A company of 
met for revelation but sat in 
silence save for one man who repeatedly 
The 
saying was meaningless until, at a later 
session for interpretation, one declared 
that this was Christ asking for a body in 
which to express himself, and this body 
must be the personal, social and economic 
life and organization. A few pregnant 
sayings may suggest this magic person- 
ality of Dr. Holland: “If we would under- 
stand the modern missionary movement 
we must come to grips with nationalism.” 
“Jesus came not to found a new religion, 
but to lead men to the truth in religion.” 
“Are you doing good to men in order to 
convert them, or do you wish to convert 


mystics 


uttered the words “give me a body.” 





Jan 


out 

pend 
est, | 
licity 
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out of politics. The committee is inde- 
pendent of any partisan or personal inter- 
est, but is convinced that the present pub- 
licity in connection with the alleged ‘trial’ 
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screen intended to deceive and confuse the 
citizens of Chicago. The committee is de- 
termined to find out what is going on be- 
hind this smoke screen and to see that 
all the schools are administered in the 





of Superintendent McAndrew is a smoke 


interest of the school children themselves.” 
Dr. Crapsey Dead 
At 80 

Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, 


author, lec- 











them in order to do them good?” “For 
the last five years I have met not one 
Hindu in whom there is opposition to Je- 
sus Christ, even though he may be op- 
posed to Christianity.” “Of 1200 Hindus 
sent to prison in one city where each pris- 
oner was allowed the choice of one book, 
800 asked for the New Testament. Would 
there be a similar number in the prison of 
Detroit?” “It is essential that the mis- 
sionary today ask the question: Do I want 

) get things done, or do I want to help 
people to grow?” “India sees in western 
Christianity God used as a means to men; 
whereas for India, man is the means while 
God is the end.” “We will never have a 
Christianity able to convert America un- 
til we have a Christian Asia.” 


OTHER VIEWPOINTS 


Max Yergan with persuasive earnest- 
ness and Mordecai Johnston gave voice to 
\frica’s aspiration after emancipation. 
lhey also showed that resentment for the 
treatment of the black race in European 
and American nations was making Africa 
ready to snatch at any weapon, such as 
he soviet program, in order to embarrass 

ise western peoples. What avails it to 
send a few missionaries to confront the 

illions in Africa while 609,000 people in 
western city show alarm at the appear- 
nee of a few black men in their midst? 


Sherwood Eddy, too, depicted in his well- 
own manner the tragedy of luxury and 


the waste of wealth which characterizes 
western city life. His soul is deeply stirred, 
nd the conviction of the wickedness of 
present order has found embodiment 
n his life by personal readjustment, other 
than in words. Yet no one can cut him- 
self free from the situation of western civ- 
lization. Twelve thousand volunteers had 
gone into foreign missionary work in the 
earlier stage of this movement, but it is 
ow clear that the world is not to be saved 
a Paul Revere’s ride through eastern 
Nor can it be accomplished by 
rcing dogmas upon people. The process 
{ sharing experience, however, brings en- 
hment, for who would grudge Max Yer- 
an to Africa or Hodgkin to China, Hol- 
land to India or Schweitzer to the African 
rest? The missionary need is as great as 
ever, but the demand is for teachable mis- 
naries. 
Reinhold 


mvention 


peopies, 


Niebuhr dashed into a weary 
with a torrent of challenging 
tatements and provocative criticisms, as 
he sought to present the philosophy in- 
volved in this program of sharing exper- 
rence. The mutual search for truth had 
been tried out successfully in the simple 
gatherings of the Quakers but sometimes 
the life was so feeble that with all the 
mutuality the result was zero. Missionary 
work based on sharing experience requires 
missionaries of great vitality but free from 
arrogance, race pride, and nationaiism. 
The hypocrisy of western civilization 
brings its challenge, for if we reduce ideals 
to the level of actualities we invite death, 


while if we assert ideals in the face of ac- 
tuality we commit ourselves to great 
struggle. Ideals must stand ahead of prac- 
tice. But western civilization must be 
treated with discrimination. All its vices 
do not belong to one group, and its virtues 
to another. 


CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES 


Dr. John R. Mott filed a plea for a 
milder view of western civilization than 
that of Sherwood Eddy. As Dr. Mott sees 
it, the world of finance, the chambers of 
commerce, the great advertising associa- 
tions, and other clubs of commercial men, 
are promoting the raising of ideals more 
rapidly than some churches. Dr. Mott 
aided that discrimination for which Mr. 
Eddy pleads. And as the convention lis- 
tened to him, some hope revived that we 
are not yet quite bankrupt. But even he 
refused to soften the dark aspects of the 
situation. He arrayed in panorama the 
great agencies making for unity and re- 
demption. They were political and finan- 
cial, social and athletic, scientific and in- 
dustrial, but all revealing an integrating 
force though working as factors in dis- 
tinctly western civilization. Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, too, was an inevitable element in 
a missionary convention; and he brought 
to view not the failures and shocks, but 
the unfinished tasks and the unocci 
areas. 

Dr. John Mackay gripped the heart of 
the gathering by his account of South 
American achievement in interracial 
friendship. The better South American 
journals have four times the space given 
to important foreign news that is found 
in the leading New York or London 
papers. The president of the University 
of Buenos Aires has written “The Invis- 
ible Christ,” the first book on Jesus by a 
first class literary man in Latin America. 
Dr. Mackay also delighted all by | in- 
timate pictures of his effort to enter into 
the Spanish spirit, and to share the intel- 
lectual backgrounds of the people. A new 
great figure had come to the front of the 
missionary platform in relation to the 
young people who met this speaker for 
the first time. 


pied 


THE PERSONAL EXPRESSION 


But the chief wealth of the convention 
was found in the splendid specimens of 
Christian manhood and womanhood of all 
races and nations who entered into the 
fellowship of the platform and of the more 
intimate groups. The discovery of the 
passion for loving and sharing in them 
gave abundant evidence that the church 
has resources never surpassed, in the de- 
votion of young life. This wealth grew 
on one, the more close his contact with 
the discussion groups became. And what- 
ever misgiving might remain about the in- 
tellectual point of view of many, there 
was no doubt of the ardent devotion of 
the great body present. And when, to- 
ward the close, the time came for ascer- 


taining the attitude of youth to the call 
of the present, evidence was forthcoming 
from the student body of determination 
to see the task carried on, if steadiness 
of preparation and devotion to selfishness 
service could still minister. The presence 
in the groups of nationals of all lands, 
gave an air of reality to the whole exper- 
ience and the intercourse was easy and 
natural. No trace was discernible of that 
racial antipathy which was quite vocal in 
the previous convention—so much ground 
has been gained. The transition from the 
presentation of the task to the enlistment 
in service was aided by varied stories of 
divine guidance told by Norman Taylor 
and the winsome Margaret Crutchfield, 
whose visit to Canada had specially en- 
deared her to the Canadian delegation 


RELIGION IN THE CONVENTION 


Was suUS- 


being the 


The structure of the program 
tained by two piers, the first 
opening devotional period led by Dr. Richard 
Roberts and the second being the planting 
of the cross at the center of life thought 
and action by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin. Dr 
Roberts called for a rejuvenation of re 
ligious life by a fresh realization of the 
Holy Spirit through study of the Acts of the 
Apostles. With telling effect he portrayed 
the wise men who, after a revelation, re- 
turned to their country “another way” and 
Dr. Roberts prepared for the changed atti- 
tudes in which the students would return. 
Dr. Hodgkin pressed home with ruthless 
logic the demand for the life of love in 
dealing with potential friends and in the 
treatment of wrong-doers. Dedication to 
this was walking the way of the cross. The 
viewpoints of the leaders was diverse enough. 
For while Dr. Hodgkin presented the point 
of view characteristic of the Society of 
Friends, Dr. Holland wished that the cross 
were on the platform—sure enough, at the 
next session, there it stood in the center of 
the platform. 

In spite of powerful presentation, however, 
tradition ruled over the large majority. 
Great numbers asked for a discussion group 
on war, though not a score could be found 
for one on international relations. Despite 
the persistent protest of speaker 
against the evil and hindrance of denomina- 
tional Christianity, not a score were desirous 
of meeting to face the way out. Perhaps this 
was due to a previous assembly devoted to 
this problem. Yet whatever happened in 
public, no one mingling freely with the stu- 
dents could doubt that some serious impacts 
had been made on their minds. Four definite 
results seem to be fairly secure: certainty 
that the way of Jesus holds the heart of the 
world when it is made clear; that the cross 
reveals both way and energy to tread it; that 
the interpretation of Jesus can never be com- 
plete until eastern as well as western minds 
have worked on it; that friendship on the 
college campus must be the realistic school 
for wider fellowship. The Detroit conven- 
tion was dynamic, creative and directive. Its 
energies focus at a point far beyond the 
closing hour. 


every 


Ernest THOMAS. 
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turer and former Episcopal clergyman, 
died at Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 31, at the 
age of 80. Dr. Crapsey's views on theol- 
ogy led to his expulsion from the Epis- 
copal church in 1906, and shortly there- 
after he organized what he called the 
brotherhood for social and spiritual work 
He called himself “the last of the heretics.” 
When the trial of Bishop William Mont- 
Brown, retired bishop of the 
was about to take 1924, 
out in print declaring 
that the council of bishops would not dare 
give Bishop Brown a real trial. A few 
days later Bishop Brown was convicted 


gomery 
church, place in 


Dr. Crapsey came 


Propose Memorial to 
Livingstone 

A monument already marks the spot in 
\frica where David Livingstone died, and 
his body rests in Westminster abbey, but 
now is being proposed a memorial to him 
at Blantyre, Scotland. It is proposed that 
his early home there be purchased and per 
petuated. Twelve thousand pounds will be 
required for purchasing and fixing up the 
property and to 


ment to keep the property 


furnish a small endow- 
in order for all 


time, 


Cardinal Hayes Bans Dancing 
By Catholic Schools 
Cardinal Haves, of New 


hibited all dances and 


York, has pro- 
promenades in ho 
tels or public halls under auspices of Cath 
olic unive academies 


rsities, colle ges al d 


his is said to be the most drastic ordet 
for discipline in the archdiocese of New 


York that Cardinal Hayes ha 


ever issued 


Dr. Breasted Honored by 
Historical Body 
Dr James HH 
of Chicago has 


dent of the 


University 
een nominated tor presi- 
Historical 


Breasted of the 
} 


\merican associa- 


tion, to succeed Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor 
of New York. 
A Clinic in Understanding 
At Fairfield, Conn. 
Recently, in Fairheld, Conn., a “clinic in 


understanding” was conducted by 14 rep- 


resentative protestant citizens and one 
Catholic priest, the purpose being to dis 
cover, if possible, what real basis there is 
for the common prejudice of protestants 
against Catholics and Catholics against 


protestants Nothing was done, it is re 


ported, to “soft-pedal the prejudices,” but 
these were registered with frankness 
Church Merger in 

West Florida 


At the Florida stat 


: convention of Un 
versalist churches, held at 


Pensacola, re 
adopted declaring the Uni 
Unitarian 


olutions were 


versalist and hurches of west- 


4 
ern Florida merged, as they are already in 


eastern and southern Florida 


Rev. C. S. Medbury, Des Moines’ 
First Citizen, Honored 

For several years the Des Moines Reg- 
ister has presented a loving cup to the citi- 
zen who was deemed to have rendered the 
most helvful service to the community dur- 
ing the determined by popula: 
vote. Rev. Charles S. Medbury, pastor of 
University Church of Christ, Des Moines, 
for 20 years, was presented with this lov- 
ing cup Last year, by 
authorization of the legislature, oil paint- 


year as 


several years ago 
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ings were made of the citizens of the state 
who had recently served in positions of 
public trust at Washington and among 
them was Hon. E. T. Meredith, secretary 
of agriculture during the administration of 
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Woodrow Wilson. Karl A. Buehr, a noted 
artist in New York, was selected to make 
these portraits. While the artist was in 
Des Moines, Mr. Meredith conceived the 
idea of having a portrait made of Dr. Med- 


British Table Talk 


London, December 20, 1927. 

\ 7JHAT IS THE MEANING of the re- 

jection by the commons of the prayer 
book revision measure? It is hard to do 
justice to the after-thoughts of our people 
upon this serious event which falsified all 
our anticipations. Here, 
however, are some of 
the estimates. The man 
in the street is suffi- 
ciently interested to justify the editors of 
popular journals in giving a first place to 
the prayer book in the news of the day. 
But it is doubtful whether he has gone 
deeply .into the matter. There is, how- 
ever, in him an instinctive response to any 
cry of “No Popery.” The evangelical 
churchman, who is represented by Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, is jubilant. He 
has visions of a church purged of Anglo- 
catholics and strongly evangelical with the 
free churchmen flocking into its purged 
ranks. He is altogether against disestab- 
lishment; but he has not reckoned with the 
fact that free churchmen as a whole are 
opposed by conviction to any establish- 
ment, evangelical or otherwise. He has 
not considered, moreover, how far evan- 
to include liberals in theol- 
ogy, such as Dr. Barnes and a vast com- 
pany of free churchmen. Are they, too, to 
be purged out of the church? Many free 
churchmen share in the relief which the 
within the church express. 
They believe that the vote was a victory 
for the principles of the reformation. The 
extreme Anglo-catholics are not disturbed 
to any extent; the “law-breakers” 
vill go on with their “law-breaking.” The 
others who were content to accept the re- 
vised prayer book will probably feel free 
to use it, with the plea that since 95 per 
cent of their bishops and all their assem- 
blies are willing to sanction it, they cannot 
be sinning against their church if they use 
it. Meanwhile they, like the older free 
churches, are eager for disestablishment. 
may pass that the free 
churchmen, who oppose the principles of 
the reformation, will side with the Anglo- 
catholics in seeking the liberation of the 
church from state control, and in this bat- 
tle the evangelicals in the church will be 
against them. Every true free churchman 
loathe the thought that a spiritual 
ociety is not free to decide for itself its 
creeds and its ways of approach to the 
eternal God. 


After the Great 
Debate 


gelicalism 1s 


evangelicals 


great 


S 


=o it come to 


must 


* - . 


Some Other 
After-Thoughts 

Here are some other thoughts which 
came to one whom I know well, and not 
to him only. The debate in the house of 
commons took one evening. Votes were 
changed from speech to speech. Members 
had come with an open mind upon a seri- 
ous matter, which had been before the na- 
tion for months, and should have been in 
the minds of legislators for 21 years. In 
political matters members do not feel so 


free to form their judgment; it is long 
since votes were changed during a debate 
as they were last week. There is a curious 
frivolity in all this. It is permissible to 
change one’s mind in things which have 
only to do with the church of God. The 
alternative book was provided for Eng- 
land; the English votes in the house of 
commons gave a majority for the bill; it 
was rejected by the votes of Welsh, Irish 
and Scots voters. The episcopal churches 
in Wales, Ireland and Scotland are free 
from parliamentary control and have their 
own prayer books. There is only one 
course of action for any spiritual society 
which jas met with this treatment. It may 
hope and plan to have it reversed or it 
may seek deliverance at any cost. Every- 
one agrees that the archbishop of Canter- 
bury has played his part with dignity and 
charity. Certain speeches in the house are 
said to have been thrilling; it is a sig- 
nificant fact that to the reader they seem 
to deal with obvious points which would 
have occurred to any school debating so- 
ciety; it was evidently the passion and sin- 
cerity of the pleaders which moved the 
hearers. One passage from a speech by 
Sir Martin Conway gives the comment of 
many hearts today: “We, the puzzled peo- 
ple of the modern world, are waiting on 
the shore of eternity, each one of us au- 
thentically on its margin, looking out into 
the unknown, waiting for a message of sal- 


vation. We want something more 
than these ecclesiastical refinements and 
esthetic frills, something more than a 


slight change in this or the other prayer or 
ceremony. We are waiting for the 
man who shall come to us with his lips 
touched with the live flame from the altar 
of God.” 


And So Forth 
The earl of Lytton, on his own confes- 
sion, went to India with an impatience of 
missions, which he had often thought a 
nuisance. In a speech at Stevenage, which 
is near his home, he made a handsome re- 
traction. He said that his personal experi- 
ence of missionaries on the spot was that 
they engaged in Christian service of all 
sorts. He honored them. Educated men 
and women living among the poor vil- 
lages and the poor classes of India, they 
were doing a fine work. He would be glad 
to think that any effort of his hand made 
their work easier. . . . I cannot profess to 
be sorry that my friend, Prof. C. R. Dodd 
of Mansfield college, will not accept the in- 
vitation from Yale to its New Testament 
chair. We need him on this side. He took 
the chair at Mansfield when Dr. Moffatt 
left Oxford for Glasgow; he has more 
than fulfilled our hopes, and in the years 
to come we look to him for the leadership 
which his scholarship and insight and rare 
gifts of exposition qualify him to give. You 
have Moffatt; you will not grudge us his 
successor. 
Epwarp S#ILLITO. 
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January 12, 1928 THE 
bury, with whom he had been on intimate 
terms of friendship for many years. On 
December 4, at a special service at the 


CHRISTIAN 


church, in the presence of a great audi 
ence, the picture was presented by Mr 
Meredith to the congregation, with the un- 


Special Correspondence from Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, January 1. 
REMEMBER how the keen, fresh air 
swept around the top of Long’s Peak. 
It made the climb worth while. Pittsburgh 
has a mountain peak where the fresh air 
of open thought circulates—it is the Hun- 
gry club. It fills the great Eng- 
Hungry lish room of the Fort Pitt hotel 
Club every Monday and the intelligent- 
sia gather there 400 strong. At 
the present hour the coal situation is be- 
ing batted back and forth, like a banquet 
balloon, from both sides. Never is a vote 
taken, but free dicussion follows, some- 
times for hours. I saw 400 men sit for 
two hours enjoying what Dr. William R. 
Farmer had to say about the New Testa- 
ment. Think of that! But then, Farmer 
has a way of making things interesting. 
Bishop McConnell is a prime favorite at 
this club. If you are a celebrated man and 
intend to pass through Pittsburgh, let me 
know and I will have Charles Cooper 
grant you an open forum. Cranks need 
not apply. 


The Fellowship 
Circle 

I would like to know how many cities 
have a “fellowship circle” such as Pitts- 
burgh has enjoyed for two years. Dr. 
Charles A. Cooper, mentioned above, head 
of Kingsley house social settlement, and 
one of the leading social workers of Amer- 
ica, conceived the idea of this circle. His 
idea was that liberals needed to know each 
other and that all groups have broad- 
inded men who ought to get acquainted. 
Accordingly he invited a small group of 
s to dinner. (Cooper raises his own chick- 
ens out of his farm, and these dinners cer- 
tainly stimulate fellowship.) In two years 

club has grown until now forty or 

more persons sit about a great round table 
and then spend an evening, allowing the 
talk to take its own curve. Jews, Catho- 
lics, protestants, rich men, poor men, mer- 
chants, in fact, all types of men exchange 
views on God, the church, liberalism, fa- 
mous people, books, current trends in phil- 

phy, theology and science. It is truly 
superb talk. Hatred and misunderstand- 
ing are impossible after one comes to 
know these men. Dr. Cooper has done 
any fine things in Pittsburgh, but this 

vement toward better understanding is 
surely one of his best. When a Jewish 
chemist, a Presbyterian astronomer, a 
Catholic priest and a Unitarian minister 
discuss God—the result is illuminating 
and broadening. I would like tq suggest 
a similar club for Kansas city, Chicago 
and other capitals. 

> 


A Church 
Book Table 

And now for a practical suggestion—why 
not a book table in the foyer of your 
church, that is, if you have a foyer? I re- 
member seeing in the City Temple, Lon- 
don, and also in Dr. Orchard’s church, 


book tables, in the vestibules. A month 
ago we adopted the idea. From The Chris- 
tian Century book service, we secured 
about fifty of the outstanding religious 
titles, “The Daily Altar” and samples of 
The Christian Century. Our women’s guild 
took charge. The people took to the scheme 
and many books were sold. Many wel- 
comed the opportunity of viewing the best 
books in the religious field. Copies of the 
pastor’s printed sermons were also offered 
and the idea of reading emphasized. We 
intend to make this a regular feature 
* * . 


Commercialized 
Christmas 

Would the Galilean peasant recognize 
our modern Christmas? Pine trees, Santa 
Claus, neckties and slippers, candy, laden 
postmen, exhausted clerks, reckless and 
useless spending—commercialized Christ- 
mas—not much to make you think of the 
Jesus depicted by Shirley Jackson Case. 

Joun R. Ewers 
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Being Substantially the Cole Lectures Delivered 


Recently Before Vanderbilt University 
By CHARLES W. GILKEY, D.D. 


Pastor: Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago 


Professor: University of Chicago 
Author: ‘‘Jesus and Our Generation” 


ERE are six messages of a scholarly Christian who has 
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derstariding that it is to hang in the church 
building during the life of Dr. Medbury, 
and then to be placed in the State Histor- 
ical building. 


South African Baptists 
Celebrate Jubilee 

The Baptist union of South Africa has 
just celebrated its jubilee. At the late 
convention, held in the city hall of Cape 
Town, 120 delegates from every part of 
the sub-continent met and rejoiced in the 
record of the 50 years of the union’s his- 
tory. The official representative of the 
3aptist world alliance was Dr. E. Y. Ful 
lerton, who also represented the Baptist 
union of Great Britain 


Unitarians Mourn Passing 
Of Charles F. Dole 

The late Dr. Charles F. Dole, who died 
at his home in Jamaica Plain, Mass., Nov. 
27, had his first pastorate in the Congre- 
gationalist communion, accepting the work 
at Plymouth Congregational church, Port- 
land, Maine, in 1873. From Portland he 
went to Jamaica Plain Unitarian church 
In 1887 he was commissioned by the 
American Unitarian association to preach 
for a while in Winona and Duluth, Minn., 
but for 40 years he held the post of pastor 
at Jamaica Plain, and for 10 years that of 





' MINISTERIAL 
ETHICS and 
ETIQUETTE 


“A ‘Bluebook’ for Ministers"’ 
By NOLAN B. HARMON, Jr. 


OW, for the first time ministers 
have access to a comprehensive 
and sensible treatise to the ethics of 
their profession. It is not a personal 
experience volume. Mr. Harmon has 


traveled widely and observed wisely the important 
events for humanity and history which have been crowded 
into our time, and their relation to religion. How, through 
the dilemmas they have occasioned, mankind can be led 
into richer spiritual fellowship uniting all ages and both 
sexes, of differing theological concepts and temperamental 
characteristics, the author frankly and keenly discusses. 
This book contains much that is fresh. It is the work of a 
mature mind, richly expressing itself on subjects that 
concern all who seck the freedom that comes with truth 
$1.50 


OUT OF THE ASHES 
AND OTHER SERMONS 


By GEORGE W. ALLISON, of Irvington 
Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis 


HESE refreshing, new, and somewhat unique sermons 
of one of the most popular ministers in the mid-West 
will be welcomed by every one interested in published 
homiletics. They are convincing, earnest and unaffected. 
e siyle is simple, natural and direct. Yet each sermon 
contains an abundance of homiletic material of unusual 
merit. $1.50 
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studied every code of ethics adopted 
by ministerial bodies, read widely of 
all literature dealing with the subject, 
and produced a book which will soon 
be referred to as ‘the standard’.”— 
Wm. H. Leach, Editor, Church 
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All old U. 8. and Confederate Postage Stamps used 
before vear 1880. LI also pay 50c to $10.00 each for old 
Patriotic envelopes with pictures of flags, soldiers, 
etc., on them, used during the war between the 
North and South, and envelopes with stamps on 
them used before 1880. Send what you have for 
my inspection or write for full information. Address 
R. V. Rice, 2652 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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pastor emeritus. Dr. Dole served for years 
as president of the conference of charities 
of his town, and was active in the Boston 
associated charities. For a long period he 
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was president of the Twentieth Century 
club of Boston, and was also president of 
the Association to abolish war. Another 
interest close to his heart was Tuskegee 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, January 1. 
SUDDEN GUN BATTLE at night- 
fall on Christmas day, in South Pitts- 
burgh, a little town at the foot of the 
Cumberland mountains in southeastern 
Tennessee, cost the lives of six men. It 
was fought out, apparently, 
A Conflict of among armed officers of the 


Tomorrow law, the city arrayed against 
the county. I say “appar- 
ently,” because the scant evidence as yet 


available seems to point to additional com- 
plications. As a 
lessness the 


of law- 
not call for 


mere outbreak 
incident would 
record in these paragraphs. I judge it to 
have been more than that. It was a symp- 
tom, a clue, a sort of opening gun, in a 
conflict which, as I account it, is already 
overdue. For two decades industrial plants 
liave been coming rapidly into the south. 
They dispense large payrolls and locally 
bring “prosperity.”” Abundance of raw ma- 
terials, convenient fuel and power re- 
sources, a favorable climate and access to 
an untapped labor supply, of good quality, 
are the reasons usually given for this mi- 
gration of manufacturing from the north 
to the south. And they are sound reasons. 
The industrialization of the south was 
bound to come. The labor is drawn chiefly 
from rural sections in which farming is at 
a low ebb. The wages in “real money” 
look attractive to people who all their 
lives have been virtually without cash. 
rhese poor country folk are of old Ameri- 
can stock. They are ignorant and stiffly 
individualistic. They know nothing about 
labor unions, and at first care nothing 
about organizing. Thus the open shop eas- 
ily gets a footing. But the grind of in- 
dustrial life, the paternal type of social 
conditions, the insufficiency of the wages 
that had looked so large alone to supply 
ordinary comforts, the awakening of new 
aspirations and desires by contact with ur- 
ban life, soon start a ferment in the minds 
of proud and self-reliant families 
* * * 

Labor Organization 
Bound to Come 

It will be only a short time till the ob- 
vious advantages of labor 
come home to these workers. 


organization 
Then there 
will be trouble. This last mentioned advant- 
age of coming south is one that has weighed 
much with the manufacturers. They say 
little about it, but they are keenly aware 
of it. The southern rural labor, as at first 
found, is not only good, but cheap—and 
pliable. So, by the time the laborer awakes 
to the fact that he is a good deal of a chat- 
tel, and a cheap one at that, his chains 
have been pretty securely forged. Know- 
ing the iron temper of these mountain 
people, and, on the other side, the unyield- 
ing attitude of the average employer, | 
have for some time awaited an explosion. 
In South Pittsburgh a lockout against 
union men has been for some months en- 
gendering feeling. Several hundred iron 
workers are involved. The town officers, 


reflecting local “prosperity,” have sided 
with the company. The county officers 
took the part of the strikers, their own 
people. That was the line-up. These are 
brave men and they know how to shoot. 
Within a minute five were dead and an- 
other mortally wounded. This is the first 
flareup of a conflict that unfortunately is 
widespread and growing bitter. 
* * - 


Science in Broken 


Doses 
In Nashville the scientists have been 
with us. It is a quaint twist of the Ameri- 


can language, by the way, that when you 
use that word, many think that you are 
referring to the members of a certain re- 
ligious sect. These, however, were not of 
the Mrs. Eddy brand, but members of the 
American association for the advancement 
of science. The fact that Tennessee is one 
of the states the legislature of which have 
in their wisdom set up a dike against the 
teaching of evolution, gave a spice of hu- 
mor to this whole occasion. Even the 
chief justice of the state supreme court, 
put forward by an invalid mayor and a 
timid—and accidental—governor, to voice 
the welcome of the community, dealt face- 
tiously with the famous Tennessee statute, 
admitting, along with other jovial re- 
marks, that the members of his court had 
never been able to make out just what it 
means. The chancellor of Vanderbilt uni- 
versity, an, institution unshackled by legis- 
lative control, who spoke for the educa- 
tional interests of the city, could not, of 
course, fail to poke a little quiet fun at a 
law which its best friends now, many of 
them, wish had never been heard of. The 
convention devoid of sensations. In 
sectional groups the dear scientific hobby 
riders mounted each his steed and ca- 
vorted for the benefit of convinced asso- 
ciates, a few wondering spectators watch- 
ing on the side line. The press agency de- 
partment—if there was one—could profit- 
ably borrow a leaf from the book of 
Gipsy Smith. The newspapers were will- 
ing enough, but their reporters often 
found themselves floundering in deep 
waters. The atmosphere was really ting- 
ling with momentous matters. Genuine ex- 
perts, heroes of the laboratory and the 
test tube, expounded the profoundest 
questions. I heard as many of them as I 
could get at, but there were many simul- 
taneous meetings. And when I had re- 
course to the newspapers I usually found 
the whole business thoroughly desiccated. 
How could these men and their odd no- 
tions hope to compete for space with 
Lindbergh and the Los Angeles kidnapper? 
I like these scientists. They are often 
queer, but they are honest and they 
are humble. Tennyson expressed more 
than a pious wish in his lines, “Let knowl- 
edge grow from more to more, But more 
of reverence in us dwell.” That is the log- 
ical order. 


was 


G. B. Winton. 
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institute, of which he was an early trustee. 
Many books came from Dr. Dole’s pen, 
among them “The Spirit of Democracy,” 
“A Religion for the New Day,” “The The- 
ology of Civilization,” “The Religion of a 
Gentleman,” “Ethics of Progress” and 
“From Agnosticism to Theism.” For sev- 


CHRISTIAN 


eral years he was an associate editor of the 
Christian Register. 


Pope Pius Names Four 
New American Bishops 

Four new bishops for the United States 
have just been appointed by Pope Pius. 
They are Rev. John M. McNamara to be 


Special Correspondence from New England 


Boston, December 28, 1927. 
HE DISCUSSIONS of today deter- 
mine the decisions of tomorrow. The 
really important news, therefore, is what 
is now being spoken in the ear in closets; 
r that is what sooner or later shall be 
proclaimed upon the house- 
Still Scaring tops. I have been impressed 
The Women lately by such whisperings 
on two topics. The first, in- 
deed, was given headlines by Boston dai- 
lies; but the vibrations of hearts struck by 
that public blow were quickly muffled by 
he press. In conversation and correspond- 
ence they still sound. On December 8, a 
meeting of the D. A. R. and its friends 
was “warned of the red menace,” and a 
column or more appeared in the papers. It 
vas asserted that Russian communism is 
the subtle source of all social radicalism or 
pacificism. The churches and universities 
A labor leader just returned 
Russia ascended the pulpit of Trin- 
ity church as white-robed choir-boys car- 
ried a gold-cross! Professors like Harry 
F. Ward, Felix Frankfurter, and Dr. Rich- 
i C. Cabot were named as _ teaching 
communism or “lending their names.” One 
“letter to the editor” replied: “This is 
ropaganda carried on by a small group 
who make the same charges over and over 
iin, unsupported by evidence that would 
recognized in a court of law. We find 
their black-list the federal council, of 
ch Dr. Cadman is the head, and Presi- 
nt Woolley of Mt. Holyoke college. It 


reminds me of the persecution of the early 


e dupes. 


Christians, who were charged by the re- 
ionaries of that day with every crime.” 
\ still more surprising event was the sud- 
den cancelling of a luncheon arranged for 
ur distinguished English visitor, Miss 
Maude Royden. No explanation was given. 
It is rumored that she was charged with 
idvocating “companionate marriage.” As 
he private discussion has gone on, echoes 
ive come to my ears. “Any one who 
riticizes the United States in any way,” 
iid one defender of these warnings, “is 
patriotic, unconstitutional!” It is re- 
plied that the constitution seems designed 
maximum criticism of every 
roposition and every official—legislative, 
xecutive, and judicial departments, two 
houses of congress, a complete system of 
hecks and counter-checks, every person 
1 the government except judges subject 
) the judgment of the people every two, 
four, or six years. Apparently our found- 
ers teared tyranny more than they feared 
inarchy. 


secure 


> * 
Consolidations of Churches 
Proposed 
rhe other topic is that of merging local 


hurches. 
} 


Once considered only in over- 
urched villages, it is now seriously pro- 


posed in cities and on a large scale. A pas- 
tor in a town of 40,000 the other day 
boldly preached: “In our section there are 
six struggling protestant churches, with 
shabby buildings and weak choirs. They 
ought to combine in one big congregation 
able to build an adequate plant, have the 
best music, and provide a pastoral staff 
sufficient to cover all phases of modern 
church life and systematically reach every 
home.” Publication of the sermon set peo- 
ple talking and other pastors consulting 
their denominational secretaries. But those 
officials are themselves facing the prob- 
lem. Three recently conferred about the 
situation in distinct sections of one of our 
largest cities. Nine churches which a de- 
cade ago had a total constituency of 3,000 
families, now have 900 or less. A single 
foreign race contributes 40,000 inhabitants 
to the section. Here they find their first 
American homes, and scatter as they pros- 
per. They are loosely attached to their 
traditional form of religion and eager for 
Americanization. Can our churches meet 
their opportunity as now organized? One 
denominational board by vote proposes a 
federated church of a type and on a scale 
never before attempted. All denominations 
having interests in the section will be in- 
vited to a larger conference. 
* * * 

Consolidations of Churches 
Achieved 

Consolidations are actually taking place. 
In 1910, it was reported, “The population 
of Y. is now 100,000, but the protestant 
population is no larger than it was in 1850, 
and we are trying to support three times 
as many churches.” Since then, eight 
mergers have been secured, seven of them 
within denominations and one interdenom- 
inational federated church. These give in 
some cases churches with 1,000 or 1,500 
members. Four Baptist churches discussed 
uniting as one. The method of interde- 
nominational combination usually found 
feasible is that of the federated church, 
each unit retaining denominational affilia- 
tion. All the more notable is the recent 
successful union of the Methodist and 
Unitarian Churches of Walpole, Mass., 
with the Congregational. Institutional and 
denominational feeling was overcome by 
the obvious advantages of one strong 
church. To make the miracle more re- 
markable, the Congregational pastor, Rev. 
Roderick MacLeod, was retained, a fact 
most creditable to man and people. The 
United church, as it now is called, was 
recognized Dec. 30 to Jan. 1, with serv- 
ices at which the speakers were Bishop 
William F. Anderson, Methodist; Dr. Au- 
gustus M. Lord, of Providence, Unitarian, 
and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Congrega- 
tionalist. Has the protestant readjustment 
begun? E. TALMADGE Roor. 
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auxiliary bishop of Baltimore; Rt. Rev. 
r. C. O'Reilly to be bishop of Scranton, 
Pa.; Rev. Edward J. Kelly to be bishop of 
Boise, and Rev. Francis Johannes to be 
bishop coadjutor of Leavenworth. 


Y Service Demanded 
By South America 

In South America the Y. M. C. A. is 
overwhelmed with demands for extension 
and communities 
Therewis a growing recognition there of 


into new countries 
the need of social agencies service, espe- 


cially those that deal with young men 


Anti-Klan Bill Offered 
In Congress 

Federal prevention, by statute, of relig- 
ious intolerance when it interferes with the 
constitutional rights of pro- 
posed in a bill recently introduced in the 


citizens, is 


house by representative Lindsay of New 
York. Any with religious 
freedom as established by the constitution 
would be pre hibited by the bill. Particu- 
larly, persons trying to interfere with any 
religious group by the 
ical force or intimidation through donning 
of weird, unusual or uncanny habiliments, 
which include covering of the head or 
would be forbidden. 


interference 


“exercise of phys- 


lace, 


Northfield Seminary Adds 
Gift Building 

Palmer hall, a $200,000 building erected 
funds donated by Mrs 
Palmer, of New London, Conn., w 
Northfield late in October 
afford added 
assembly hall for lec 


with George S$ 
as cle d 


The 


class 


icated at 


new structure will 


also a fine 


rooms, 


tures and entertainments 


Garrett Seminary Adds 
To Literature 

The librarian of 
tute, Prof. S. G. 
display of 
Garrett professors 
largest number of 
one man is 15 written by 
Hough, with 8 pamphlets 


February 12 Will Be Race 
Relations Sunday 
A summons to church people to 


Biblical 

Ayres, has arranged a 
300 volumes written by 
and The 
representing 


Harold 


Garrett insti 
over 
graduates. 
volumes 
Lynn 


peni- 


tence and free America from 
the 
has been issued by 
Feb. 12 has 


Sunday, on 


prayer to 


and mob violence 
the federal 


been set as Race 


evils of lynching 

council 
Relations 
that 
special sermons be preached on such sub- 


which day it is desired 
jects as Christian brotherhood, better race 


relations, American democracy, contacts 


with orientals, ete 


Morals Only Changing, Says 

Professor Dewey 
Attending a convention American 

philosophical association at Chicago, late 


Prof 


ot the 


John Dewey, of Co- 

university, told an 
thought of the current 
morals.” “This is 

1 


said, “and I am of the opinion 


in December, 
lumbia 
what he 


interviewer 
“break- 
down in a period of 
change,” he 
that the outl 


couraging than discouraging. 
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any means that there should be a sweep- 
ing away of reasonable standards. As an 
example, philosophy isn’t arguing for the 
abolition of such institutions as monog- 
amy. But philosophy does think that some 
innovations are needed. If the philoso- 
phers can provide the people with the 
right new principles, I think the people 
vill respond readily enough.” 


Protestants of Germany Build 
New Church for Tokio 

The German Evangelical congregation 
in Tokio, Japan, whose church was totally 
destroyed in the great earthquake of 1924, 
dedicated a beautiful new church edifice 
last autumn. The erection of this build- 
ing was made possible by the gift of 86,- 
000 marks by the protestants of Germany. 


Western Seminary Has Graduate 
School for Clergy 

Western theological seminary, Chicago, 
opened its academic work this season with 
a graduate school for clergy, while wait- 
ing for the buildings of the seminary it- 
self to be erected. These buildings will 
occupy a site facing the campus of North- 
western university. The graduate school 
is able to hold its classes through the 
courtesy of Rev. Arthur Rogers, rector of 
St. Mark's parish, who has turned over an 
auxiliary parish house for the use of the 
school. 


Science Ended “Grab-Bag 
Religion,” Says Dr. Fosdick 

Speaking at Park Avenue Baptist 
church, New York, recently, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick considered science in its 
“We are 


effects upon modern religion. 
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saved by science from a great temptation,” 
he said. “Our fathers used to say: ‘Ask 
God for it.’ They were tempted to the re. 
ligion of the grab-bag, and now modern 
science has made the religion of the grab. 
bag impossible. Science is the great 
cleanser of the human mind. It makes any 
religion impossible except the highest. 
We do not rely on God to give us electric 
light and subways and giant power. We 
have discovered that the idea of God as 
an unscientific charity organization will 
not do.” But, continuing, Dr. Fosdick 
made it clear that science has its limita- 
tions. “We cannot live with war as 
science has made it,” he said; “and we 
cannot live with industry as it has devel- 
oped in this western world, presenting us 
at Christmas time with such appalling 
contrasts of excessive luxury and exces- 
sive poverty. We need something far 
deeper than scientific invention to meet 
our needs. We need a new passion for 
justice in humanity; we need a new be- 
lief that personality is not an accident in 
this universe. We need a new faith that 
this is a moral universe. We need a new 
faith in God and his purpose.” 


Foreign Missions Conference, 
Atlantic City, Jan. 10-13 

About 400 delegates representing some 
90 missionary boards and societies of the 
United States and Canada are meeting in 
annual session in Hotel Haddon hall, At- 
lantic city, this week. Rev. F. W. Burn- 
ham, president of the United Christian 
missionary society of the Disciples, is 
chairman of the conference. The sec- 
retaries are Rev. Leslie B. Moss, Rev. 








ERE are all the great poems of 

brotherhood, assembled and 
arranged, within the covers of one 
bo k oe 


“The New Patriotism 


Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark 
and Esther A. Gillespie. Fore- 
word by Edwin Markham. 





Strange it is that often the poet 
glimpses the ideals of futurity more 
correctly than the statesman or 
educator. In this collection we have 
a strong new social cry—not the 
rah-rah sophomoric “my country 
right or wrong” type of patriotism, 
but a lofty ideal of brotherhood. 


The modern poets here represented 
are the advance guard of a new 
citizenship of humanity. 


Price $2.00 (We pay postage) 





If Christianity means anything, it means 


World Brotherhood 


|| Enthusiastically Welcomed 
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Wm. Allen White: ‘Here is practi- 
cally every poem of human 
brotherhood that modern litera- 
99 | ture has given us.” 

Henry van Dyke: ‘Expresses the 
hopes, aspirations and dreams of 
true poetry regarding the slow, 
sure progress of the idea of 
brotherhood.” 

Charles E. Jefferson: “Il am 
lighted with the book.”’ 

William L. Stidger: “A great book 
for every preacher to have on his 
desk, for use in his sermons.” 

Edgar DeWitt Jones: ‘‘Ought to be 
on the desk of all who speak on 
peace and good will.” 


de- 


John Haynes Holmes: ‘‘The volume 
is a noble treasure trove.” 


Frederick F Shannon: 
volume.” 

The Oregonian: ‘Here is high 
thought, splendid inspiration, and 
far-soaring dream.” 


“A golden 
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Milton Stauffer and Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, 
all of New York city. Among the major 
items for consideration and action by the 
conference will be the new situation that 
has arisen in China due to the nationalist 
movement. One session of the confer- 
ence will be given over entirely to the 
consideration of this subject when the 
principal address will be made by Dr. 
Henry T. Hodgkin, a secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian council in China. Two 
sectional meetings will discuss the rela- 
tion of missionaries to the rising national 
churches, the registration of schools, and 
other administrative problems arising out 
of the nationalist spirit. Other speakers 
scheduled are: Dr. Charles R. Watson, 
president of the American university in 
‘airo; Rev. A. W. Beaven, of Rochester, 

’.; Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Dr. Ralph 

Diffendorfer and Pres. Edwin D. 
Soper. One of the most important items 
of business will be the making of plans 
for the 1928 meeting of the International 
Missionary council which is to be held in 
Jerusalem, and to which the United 
States and Canada will have about 35 del- 
egates. The discussion of these plans will 
be led by Dr. John R. Mott. 


The Editor of the Baptist 
Makes Resolutions 
In an editorial published on New Year's 
day in the Chicago Tribune, Rev. John A. 
Earl, editor of the Baptist, resolves, during 
the current year “to approach all my prej- 
udices with a view to reducing them to the 
minimum or removing them altogether.” 
“I am determined,” he continues, “to deal 
faithfully with my antipathies inherited 
from a long line of protestant ancestors 
and to make a more sympathetic and sus- 
tained effort to arrive at the truth about 
Roman Catholicism.” Dr. Earl makes a 
further resolution: “My mind is made up 
to seek a more sympathetic understanding 
of both fundamentalism and modernism, 
ind in the meantime I refuse to be per- 
lly bitter toward advocates of either 


side 


Cardinal Mundelein Plans School 
For Neglected Boys 
Catholics in the Chicago archdiocese oi 
Catholic church will be asked for $1 
each by Cardinal Mundelein in an effort to 
raise a fund for the erection of a residen- 
tial school for boys at Lockport, III. 


Christian Herald Company Elects 
J. C. Penney to Its Presidency 

According to an announcement by Gra- 
ham Patterson, publisher of the Christian 
Herald, James C. Penney, millionaire 
founder of the nationwide chain of stores 
hearing his name, has been elected presi- 
dent of this weekly, which Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling serves as editor. The Christian 
Herald, which was founded in 1878, will 
observe its 50th anniversary next autumn. 


Two Chicago Woman Leaders 
Make Resolutions 

Asked by a local reporter what New 
Year’s resolutions they are making this 
year, two of Chicago’s foremost woman 
citizens, Miss Jane Addams and Judge 
Mary M. Bartelme gave expression. to 
their convictions as to the world today. 
Said Miss Addams: “As one grows older 
me is more impatient with subterfuges 
and shams generally, and increasingly de- 
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sirous that the ‘last run’ at least should be 
free from them. The world is apparently 
so confused that the least one can do for 
it is to keep one’s mental integrity and to 
hold honestly to such poor wisdom as one 
has been able to garner on the way.” 
Judge Bartelme gave as her “resolution” 
for the new year, “that I shall not fail to 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
arouse public interest and a realization of 
responsibility on the part of the public in 
the kind of care, training, food and dis- 
cipline given dependent, delinquent and 
feeble minded children committed to insti- 
tutions and associations by the juvenile 
court, and with particular emphasis on the 
deplorable lack of accommodations for 
such children.” 


Former Publisher of the 
Congregationalist Dead 

The death is announced, on Dec. 20, of 
William F. Whittemore, a long-time mem- 
ber of the Old South church, Boston, and 
at one time publishing agent for the Con- 
gregationalist. Mr. Whittemore was also 
treasurer of Andover theological seminary. 


Inauguration of New 
Hamline President 

Dr. Alfred F. Hughes was inaugurated 
as president of Hamline university, Dec. 
13, the service being held in Hennepin ave- 
nue Methodist church, Minneapolis. Bish- 
op Locke presided and an address was 
given by Dr. Hughes on “The Keys of the 
Church College.” 


Cornell College President Says Christian 
Mind Is World’s Need 

Dr. Herbert J. Burgstahler, entering 
upon the presidency of Cornell college, 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., declared in his inaugural 
address that “the first great need of the 
world is a Christian mind to wisely direct 
the new tools of civilization. Tools are 
important to the development of civiliza- 
tion, but tools are useless without an in- 
telligent mind to use them. The mind to 
direct them properly must be not only 
intelligent, but properly motivated. Unless 
education develops mind attitudes toward 
others as Christ thought of his fellow 
men, it has failed to contribute to an im- 
perative need of this age.” 


An Outstanding Religious 
Event in Ohio 

The ninth annual state pastors’ associa- 
tion—gatherings sponsored by the Ohio 
council of churches—is to be held in Co- 
lumbus, Jan. 23-26. Seven fields of dis- 
cussion are to be dealt with in “commis- 
sions” limited to 200 men each. Each 
commission will have before it as a basis 
for discussion a tentative report and series 
of questions formulated in advance by a 
committee. For each commission there 
will be an “advisor,” these including, for 
the respective groups, the following: In- 
ternational good will, Rev. William P. 
Merrill; evangelism, Bishop Theodore S. 
Henderson; interdenominational good will, 
Rev. John M. Moore and Rev. Orvis F. 
Jordan; religious education, Dean Walter 
S. Athearn; “the youth community,” Rev. 
Halford E. Luccock; racial good will, Rev. 
George E. Haynes; moral welfare in the 
home, Rev. Paul S. Leinbach. Each of 
these advisors will give one or more ad- 
dresses before the main body of the con- 
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THE PALLID 
GIANT 


A New Novel by 
PIERREPONT B. NOYES 


Colonel E. M. House says: 


“To those of us who would 

awaken mankind... . your 

book comes as a helpful in- 
strument.” 
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vention, in addition to leading the sectional 
discussion, and besides these, the follow- 
ing are also scheduled for addresses: S. 
Parkes Cadman, Robert E. Speer, Merton 
S. Rice and Bernard C. Clausen. The 
chairman of the convention is Rev. Nich- 
olas Van der Pyl, Congregational minister 
of Oberlin. At the convention this year 
will be staged the finals in the third an- 
nual Prince of Peace declamation contest 
conducted by the Ohio council of churches 
among boys and girls of high school age, 
in which six surviving contestants from 
some 2,000 who entered the initial compe- 
titions will meet to strive for cash awards 
totaling $1,150 and three college scholar- 
ships. Dr. Cadman will conduct an open 
forum and will speak at a public evening 
session on “Lausanne and Its Meaning.” 
Dr. Speer will speak twice, on “The 
Churches of Asia” and “A Progressive 
Church.” Dr. Rice's topics are “‘The 
Preacher and His Task” and “The Irre- 
sistible Christ.” Those of Dr. Clausen are 
“Who Knows Most About Preaching?” 
and “How to Be Angry.” An interdenom- 
inational communion service is included in 
the convention program for the first time 
this year. W. O. Thompson will preside. 
\t last year's meeting there was an at- 
tendance of about 1,000 ministers. This 
year a still larger gathering is expected. 


Methodist Leader Refuses 
Conference Election 

Dr. David G. Downey, book editor of 
the Methodist church, has announced that, 
acting on physician's orders, he must 
cline an election as delegate to the ap- 
proaching general conference of his de- 
nomination. Dr. Downey has been on the 
delegation of the New York East confer- 
eight times, and since 1916 has been 
chairman of the general conference com- 
mittee on episcopacy, generally accounted 
the most powerful committee in that body. 
In 1920 Dr. Downey refused to allow the 
general conference to him to the 
episcopacy. 


de- 


ence 


elect 


Dr. W. E. Garrison Heads 
Society of Church History 

At the 53d annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican church history, held at 
theological seminary late in De- 
cember, Dr. Winfred Ernest Garrison, of 
the Disciples divinity house of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and literary editor of The 
Christian Century, was elected president 
of the organization. 


society of 
Union 


University of Nanking Has 
New Chinese President 

The University of Nanking, a union in- 
stitution formed in 1910 by the joining of 
the higher educational work of the Disci- 
ples, the Methodist and the Presbyterian 
churches in Nanking, has achieved one of 
the goals set for itself by its founders. 
This goal is the election of a thoroughly 
capable, well trained Chinese Christian 
president in the person of Dr. Ch’en Yu- 
gwan. It has from the beginning been 
the aim of these missionary, “foreign” 
colleges and universities, to become en- 
tirely Chinese in administration and man- 
agement. This did not mean that Amer- 
ican teachers and experts in various fields 
would not serve as teachers and lecturers 
and demonstrators. Rather it meant that 
the head of the institution would be a 
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Chinese, and the policy-directing body on 
the field be largely Chinese. The realiza- 
tion of the first item in this program has 
been very much hastened by the great na- 
tional movement and revolution that is 
now in progress in China. In 1916 Mr. 
Chen came to America, at his own ex- 
pense, and entered Case School of Applied 
Science in Cleveland, O., as a special stu- 
dent in the chemistry department. From 
1917 to 1922 he studied at Columbia uni- 
versity, where he received the degrees of 
master of arts in 1918, and of doctor of 
philosophy in 1922, in chemistry. Dr. 
Chen returned to China in 1922 and until 
1925 was head of the department of chem- 
istry and physics at the Peking National 
Normal university. During this time he 
was also dean of administration, and for 
two years served as chairman of the uni- 
versity council, acting for the president of 
the institution. In 1925 he returned to 
his alma mater to teach chemistry. The 
following year he was made dean of the 
college of arts and science, and was 
elected president of the university Nov. 
10, 1927. 


Methodist Board of Temperance 
Meets in Washington 

The board of temperance, prohibition 
and public morals of the Methodist church, 
of which Dr. Clarence True Wilson is 
general secretary, held its annual meeting 
late in December at Washington, D. C. 
Bishop W. F. McDowell presided at the 
Lay delegates were present from 
every section of the country. Among the 
leaders present were: Bishop James Can- 
non, Jr., of the Methodist church, south; 
Canon William S. Chase, head of the in- 
ternational reform federation; Dr. J. W. 
Claudy, of the board of temperance and 
moral welfare of the Presbyterian church; 
Dr. W. L. Darby of the Washington fed- 
eration of churches; Mrs. Ella Boole, na- 
tional president of the W. C. T. U.; Miss 
Anna Gordon, world president of. the W. 
C. T. U.; Congressman T. J. B. Robinson, 
of Iowa, and Prof. J. J. James, of North- 
western university. 


sessions. 


Educators Inaugurate College 
In the Loop 

As planned several weeks ago, a 
iege in the loop,” under the joint auspices 
of University college and the Chicago 
council of religious education, a depart- 
ment of the Chicago church federation be- 
gan its sessions Jan. 2 at University col- 
lege. The teacher of this initial course on 
“How to Understand Youth” is Prof. 
Norman E. Richardson, of Northwestern 
university, and the course will continue 
for 12 weeks, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
from 7 to 9 in the evening. Another 
course on “How to Organize Religious 
Education” and taught by Prof. Ernest J. 
Chave, of the University of Chicago, be- 
gan last Saturday, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 
will continue for 24 weeks. A third course 
taught by Prof. W. C. Bower of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will have as its subject, 
“How to Teach Religion,” and will begin 
Apr. 2, continuing 12 weeks. 


Michigan’s Cult Loses 
Its Monarch 

The long fight waged against “King” 
Benjamin Purnell, head of the House of 
David colony at Benton Harbor, is over. 


“col- 
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The “king” is dead and his once flourish. 
ing community discouraged and disorgan. 
ized. Whatever the delinquencies or ir. 
regularities of King Benjamin and his 
cult, he seemed to outsiders a rather 
harmless old man and his band a disap. 
pearing brotherhood. If half the energy 
displayed in hounding the old man ang 
turning the law’s weapons against him 
had been waged on the bold high-jackers, 
bandits, bootleggers and rampant super. 
criminals, we would have a better Michi- 
gan. 


Toledo Church Sends Peace Greeting 
To Representatives in Washington 

At the conclusion of the morning servy- 
ice on Christmas day, the congregation of 
West End Church of Christ, Toledo, O,, 
after an appeal for world peace by the 
minister, Rev. M. L. Norment, voted to 
send a Christmas message to Representa- 
tive Chalmers and Senators Willis and 
Fess, as a practical expression of the 
Christmas spirit. We quote from the tele- 
gram carrying the message: “Believing 
war to be a sin and a crime, and contrary 
to the true spirit of Christianity; and, be- 
lieving, also, that competition in arma- 
ments leads invariably to war, we most 
earnestly protest against the proposed 
‘billion dollar navy expansion’ recom- 
mended by President Coolidge in his an- 
nual message, and urge you to use your 
utmost influence te defeat the same if and 
when presented to congress.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


What is Cooperation? by James Peter Warbasse 
What is Mutualism? by Clarence L. Swartz. 
What is the Single Tax? by Louis F. Post. Dan 
Minturr, by M. H. Hedges. Prosperity? a Sym- 
posium, edited by Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas. Vanguard Press, $.50 each. 

My Religion, by Helen Keller. Doubleday, Page, 
$2.00. 

Prayers, 
$1.50. 

Man and His God, by Prescott F. 
thor, Palo Alto, Calif., $1.25. 

The Ways of Modernism and other Essays, by J 
F. Bethune-Baker. Cambridge University Press. 

“Every Man a Brick,”’ by Merritt M. Chambers. 
Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, IIl. 

India Tomorrow, by Khub Dekhta Age. Oxford, 
3/6. 

“I See,” by William H. 
Boonton, N. J., $1.00. 

Three Wise Men of the 
by Arthur J. Todd. 
Press, $2.50. 

Theodicy, a Poem in two parts of ten cantos each, 
by the Hermit Bard (Charles Drake). 


by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Beacon Press, 


Jernegan. Au- 


Bridge. L. M. Buckle, 


East and other Lectures, 
University of Minnesota 








Doran’s 


MINISTER’S MANUAL 
for 1928 


This guide to preachers, giving sugges- 
tive sermon subjects, texts, outlines and 
hints for all occasions, will prove helpful 
to many. It is prepared for the calendar 
year. Has blank pages for notes and blank 
pages for all necessary engagements. 


{680 pages. $2.00) 


Christian Century Book Service 
440 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 
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Looking ahead for 1928 reading? 


—Books? Yes! 


—Monthly magazines? Yes! 


—The Christian Century? YES! 


The 32 pages of this 
journal of religion are 
packed each week 
with pointed editorials ; 
with articles on vital 
subjects; with the real 
“News of the Chris- 
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Recommended Books for January 





1 Does Civilization Need Religion? 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


From the first sentence of his new book—'’Religion is not 
in a robust state of health in modern civilization’ —to the last 
sentence, Dr Niebuhr grips the mind with his statement of 
facts and stirs the conscience with his profound seriousness 
He is no roseate optimist, but he has excellent eyes for seeing 
things as they are. His book maintains that the task of 
redeeming western society rests in a peculiar sense upon 
Christianity, which has reduced the eternal conflict between 
self-assertion and self-denial to the paradox of self-assertion 
through self-denial and made the Cross the symbol of life's 
highest achievement. The author is persuaded that the idea 
of a potent but yet suffering ideal which is defeated by the 
world, but gains its victory in the defeat must continue to 
remain basic in any morally creative world-view. Dr. Niebuhr 
made a tremendous impression in his address before the recent 
Student Volunteer convention. His new book was selected by 
the Religious Book Club as its first recommendation. ($2.00) 


2 The Wrestle of Religion With Truth 


By Henry Nelson Wieman 


‘A new interpreter of religion whose words come with the 
authority of original insight.’ With these words Dr. Morrison 
hails Dr. Wieman’s book of this season. He calls him ‘a new 
star of the first magnitude in the religious firmament” who is 
laying out a path, straight and true, for thinking people as they 
face the new age and recognize their need of a religion that is 
in keeping with the ideas and ideals of this new age. Some 
critics are saying that Dr. Wieman’s writings are going to be 
“the most important contribution in the field of religion which 
we shall see in the next decade. 


3 Modern Worship 
By Von Ogden Vogt 


There is no problem that is pressing for the attention of 
church leaders with more persistence than that of standards of 
worship. Alert leaders are conscious of the fact that the 
churches must rise to meet the rapidly rising aesthetic standards 
of today. This book has the most authoritative advice on 
this question published to date. Dr. Vogt’s ‘Art and Religion” 
still stands as the best volume on that subject and this new 
book will at once take its place as an essential book—to Chris- 
tian laymen and ministers who concern themselves with the 
welfare of the church ($2.00) 


($2.50). 


Why you should send orders direct to us: 


1—This is a free-for-all monthly book counter. Look over the books we 
recommend and buy as you wish 

2—We guarantee prompt shipment. Books recommended and featured 
are carried in stock so that shipment can be made the same day 
order is received 

3—We pay postage on all shipments to customers 

4——You may pay cash or have order charged to your account, as you 
choose 

s5—As previously announced we now give Participating Coupons on all 
orders. (Ask for Book Participation Coupon descriptive circular.) 


4 If 1 Had Only One 


Sermon to Preach 
Charles Stelzle, Editor 


Twenty-one pulpit leaders of the 
United States were asked by the 
editor for the one sermon he would 
select “if he had but one sermon to 
preach. Here are the sermons, 
from such men as Joseph Fort New- 
ton, Charles E. Jefferson, William 
Pierson Merrill,W. L. Stidger, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes 
Holmes, Lynn Harold Hough, 
Burris A. Jenkins, Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, Daniel A. Poling, James I. 
Vance, Frederick F. Shannon, Rabbi 
Leon Harrison, James E. Freeman, 
etc. 


Some Sermons Included 


The First and Final Truth 
Can | Believe in God? 
The Curse of Cynicism 
The Same Yesterday, Today and Forever 
Is Jesus God? 
What Is Religion? 
Aware of the Eternal 
“Behold, the Man!” 
The Greatest Story Ever Told 
The One-Thing Man 
Creative Freedom 
A most unusual volume, full of meat for 
lovers of great preaching 


Price $2.50 


Mail your order for these new volumes 
also some of the other leaders listed. 





The Christian Century Book Service, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Send me 


ODoes Civilization Need Religion? 
OThe Wrestle of Religion With Truth 
0 Modern Worship 

Of I Had Only One Sermon to Preach 


3 Enclosed find check to cover. 
3 Charge to my account. 


My name 


Address 


Send also books checked of the following 
RECENT BEST SELLERS 


OA Pligrinseg® to Palestine, Fosdick 
) 
O The “ of Philosophy, Durant 


) 
O Best siete, 1927, Newton ($2.50) 
0 What <2 2° Man Believe? 


oO — A New Biogra 

oO Outlawry of Wa 0 Arend ( 0} 

O God — oo” 

0 What one) Why in China, Hutchinson 
( 

CO My Idea of God, Newton (§2. 


OReaiies” _ ($2.50) 











Golden Rule, Newton 


O The New Pu a ($2.50) 
O The wr nqbatriotiom, ane 2 \tlespie 
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